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HERE can be little doubt that the 
first monument of the classical 
revival in America is the Capitol of 

Virginia, at Richmond. Conceived in 1785, 
in conscious imitation of the Maison Carrée, 
it was essentially complete in 1789, when 
the next work in the Roman manner, 
Bulfinch’s triumphal column on Beacon 
Hill, in Boston, was erected. Easy to verify 


as is this priority, it has been little recog- 
nized, and the building itself and the 


question of its authorship still await 
scientific study. Though it is well known 
that Thomas Jefferson and the French 
architect, Clérisseau, each had a share in 
its design, the exact nature and relative 
extent of their services remain to be defined. 
Unpublished material now brought to 
light, in connection with published docu- 
ments which this material will place in 
clearer perspective, will be found to estab- 
lish, beyond much dispute, the real de- 
signer of this building, and thus the pioneer 
of our classical revival in architecture. The 
reactions and methods of an architect 
at the critical moment between the aca- 
demic and the Romanist supremacies 
appear with rare distinctness in these 
papers. Further documents and drawings, 
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many of them likewise unpublished, per- 
mit the original form of the building itself 
to be reéstablished, and give other impor- 
tant evidences concerning early American 
architects and architecture. 

The writers who have treated the subject 
have failed to give the full and exact 
study, both of contemporary documents and 
of the executed fabric, which the epochal 
character of the design requires. Concern- 
ing the authorship and circumstances of 
the original design there are two brief 
special studies, that of Colonel Sherwin 
McRae, of the Virginia State Library, 
published in the Old Dominion Magazine, 
July 15, 1871,! and that of Alice M. Tyler, 
which appeared in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch for July 7, 1912.2 The authors 
rehearse Jefferson’s published statements 
in regard to the building, and accept them 
as establishing his influence in the selec- 
tion of a model and in the final adoption of 
a design based on it, but are prevented by 
lack of material from assigning the credit 
for this design in its final form. The same 


1 Virginia State Capitol—An Historical Account of the 
Erection of the Capitol, and a Review of the Question of 
its Preservation. Separately reprinted. 8 pp. 


2 The Capitol Square a Century Ago and the Capitol 
Square Today. Illustrated. 
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is true of the early account of Jefferson’s 
architectural work by James Kevan Peeb- 
les.1. Other writers, who have treated his 
architectural activity as a whole,? make 
but passing mention of the building, or 
none at all, feeling perhaps that Jefferson’s 
share in its design must necessarily have 
been secondary to that of Ciérisseau. This 
was the outspoken opinion of the late 
Montgomery Schuyler, who voiced the 
current skepticism of many practising 
architects when he said, in an incidental 
reference,’ ‘Jefferson is erroneously re- 
puted to be the author his own 
account overthrows the attribution,” and 
again,‘ “the architect was, in fact,a French- 
man.” With only the evidence adduced by 
these writers, the question would indeed 
be insoluble, and opinions on it would 
necessarily remain a priori. 

Until now, to be sure, it may well have 
seemed less probable, a priori, that Jeffer- 
son was the architect than that Clérisseau 
should have been. Clérisseau was a former 
pensioner of the Academy at Rome, who 
had spent nineteen years in drawing the re- 
mains of ancient architecture,—a friend of 
Winckelmann, and teacher of Robert Adam 
and the Freiherr von Erdmannsdorf, 
leaders in the classical revivals of England 
and Germany. When the Empress Cather- 
ine II of Russia requested of the French 
Academy a man fitted to realize her project 
of a palace like those of the Roman em- 
perors, it was Clérisseau who was desig- 
nated. Though he belonged to the Acad- 
emy of Painting and Sculpture as “peintre 
d’architecture,’ and though his only exe- 
cuted architectural works are decorations 


1 Alumni Bulletin of the University of Virginia, Vol. 1, 
pp. 68-74, reprinted in the American Architect, 1895, Vol. 
xlvii, pp. 28-30. 

2,W. A. Lambeth and W. H. Manning: Thomas Jeffer- 
son as an Architect and Designer of Landscapes. 1913. 
Mildred Stapley: Thomas Jefferson the Architect. Archi- 
tectural Record, 1911, Vol. 29, pp. 177-185. N. M. Isham: 
Jefferson’s Place in Our hethieneenand History, Journal of 


the American Institute of Architects, May, 1914, Vol. 
pp. 230-235. 

3The Old Greek Revival, American Architect, Vol. 
98, p. 125. 


4Same, Vol. 99, p. 84. Cf. also his History of Old 
Colonial Architecture, Architectural Record, Vol. 4, p. 348. 
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of interiors, there can be no question of his 
architectural knowledge and skill.! With 
Jefferson, on the other hand, the prevailing 
belief has been until recently that a man of 
his political activity could not have been 
the actual designer of buildings demanding 
trained knowledge and technical skill. It is 
hoped that this presumption has been re- 
moved, however, by the demonstration 
that Jefferson was, in fact, already an 
accomplished designer long before the 
Capitol was undertaken.’ 

Of documentary material concerning the 
genesis and character of the original design 
there are, first, passages in Jefferson’s 
collected writings, already utilized in the 
previous studies. There is also a wealth of 
manuscript documents of which these 
studies have given no hint. The Library of 
Congress possesses a number of letters, 
especially those between Jefferson and the 
Virginia Commissioners of Public Build- 
ings, which throw unexpected light on 
Jefferson’s share in the authorship of the 
Capitol and on the circumstances of its 
building. The Virginia State Library has 
his accounts with the state accompanied by 
important letters and vouchers, as well as 
the original plaster model of the building, 
made in France by Jefferson’s order. Sur- 
passing all these in importance are the 
original studies for the Capitol, preserved, 
with the main bulk of Jefferson’s architec- 
tural drawings, among the papers of the 
late T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., in Boston. 
The authenticity of these as papers which 
belonged to Jefferson is beyond question. 
The collection was already seen before 
1834, by William Dunlap, the historian of 
early American art,® and it has never 
left the hands of Jefferson’s descendants. 
The authorship of the Capitol sketches 


1 Notice and Bibliography of Clérisseau, by F. Noack, 
in Thieme-Becker: ade dcnies. Cf. article in 
Grande Encyclopédie. 

2 Fiske Kimball: ‘Thomas Jefferson as Architect: 
Monticello and Shadwell. Architectural Quarterly of 
Harvard University. June, 1914. Cf. The Nation: March 
4, 1915, Pp. 259. 

3 History of the Origin and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in America, 1834, Vol. 2, p. 225. 








is established by correspondences of 
material and technique with other draw- 
ings which form part of the integral series, 
unmistakably by a single hand, dating from 
1770 to Jefferson’s death in 1826. These 
drawings have always been affirmed by his 
descendants to have been his own, and some 
bear notes to that effect by members of his 
household. The papers on which they are 
drawn are shown by their watermarks to 
be identical with those of Jefferson’s corres- 
pondence. From the variety of circum- 
stances under which they were produced, 
as well as from their absolute dependence 
on marginal calculations in Jefferson’s hand, 
they can have been made only by the man 
himself. 

For the form of the building as origi- 
nally completed, the lack of any detailed 
description, based on a thorough structural 
examination of the Capitol as it stood until 
recent years, is the more unfortunate 
because the recent remodeling has greatly 
impaired the historical testimony offered 
by the building itself. Although there was 
an attempt to preserve the original arrange- 
ment and spirit, and even to return toward 
Jefferson’s antique model, from which the 
original builders had departed, radical 
changes were made in the interior, and the 
archeological authenticity of all the forms 
was rendered uncertain. It thus becomes 
more than usually necessary to study the 
transformations which the building has 
undergone, and the documentary evidences 
concerning its original form. Here the 
principal sources of our knowledge are early 
descriptions and drawings, the vouchers 
for the original construction, measured 
drawings and photographs made before 
the remodeling, the official report on the 
remodeling itself,' and the oral testimony 
of the architects in charge of it. 

In this first appraisal of the new mate- 
rials, the necessity for detailed criticism of 
the evidence precludes a simple chrono- 


1Senate Document No. III. Aputis to Journal of 
Re penee of the Commonwealth of Virginia, Session of 
1906. 
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logical narrative. The method imposed 
requires consideration of documents and 
groups of documents individually before 
the responsibility for the design can be 
distributed, or the relation of the building 
to it can be established. The conclusions 
reached make possible, finally, a re-study 
of conditions at the time the Capitol was 
built, and of its influence on American 
architecture. 


[. The First Proposals for the Public 
Buildings 


The germ of the Virginia Capitol at 
Richmond is contained in Jefferson’s draft 
of a bill to remove the seat of government 
from Williamsburg, presented to the House 
of Delegates on October 14, 1776. As the 
first proposal in any of the independent 
American states to make adequate pro- 
visions for the new form of government, 
its terms are of more than immediate in- 
terest. It provides 


“that six whole squares of ground surrounded each 
of them by four streets . . . shall be appropriated 
to the use and purpose of public buildings. On one 
of sd squares shall be erected one house for the use 
of the General Assembly, to be called the Capitol, 
which sd Capitol shall contain two apartments for 
the use of the Senate & their clerk, two others for 
the use of the house of delegates and their clerk, and 
others for the purposes of Conferences, Committees, 
& a Lobby, of such forms & dimensions as shall be 
adapted to their respective purposes. On one other 
of the sd squares shall be erected another building 
to be called the Halls of justice . . . and on the 
same square Jast mentioned shall be built a public 
jail . . . One other of the sd squares shall be 
reserved for the purpose of building thereon here- 
after a house for the several executive boards and 
offices to be held in. Two others with the interven- 
ing street shall be reserved for the use of the governor 
of this commonwealth for the time being to be built 
on hereafter. And the remaining square shall be 
appropriated to the use of a public market. The said 
houses shall be built in a handsome manner with 
walls of brick, or stone & Porticos where the same 
may be convenient or ornamental, and with pillars 
and pavements of stone.” 


For the selection of grounds, the choice 
of plans and building materials, five per- 
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sons to be called the directors of the public 
buildings were to be appointed by the 
assembly. 

Although the bill failed of passage in 
1776, another bill following its wording was 
introduced by Harvey in 1779 and passed, 
making Richmond the Capitol after the 
last day of April, 1780.' In an act for loca- 
ting the public squares on Shockoe Hill, 
passed in the first session of the assembly 
held at Richmond, the directors are named, 
beginning with his excellency Thomas 
Jefferson, then Governor of the Common- 
wealth.2. The importance of Jefferson’s 
proposals from the architectural standpoint 
lies in the provision of separate buildings 
for the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of the government, the executive 
building being for the several executive 
boards and offices, and distinct from the 
Governor’s residence. Such a strict divi- 
sion was hitherto unknown in America, and 
indeed in Europe. European governments 
generally were not organized in such a way 
as to permit this separation; they occupied 
for the most part remodeled palaces not 
specifically designed for their functions.’ 
The colonial capitols or state houses had 
contained all three branches of their govern- 
ments, and this arrangement was continued 
when the states became independent. In 
Virginia the superior court of the colony 
consisted merely of the Governor and 
council, and held its sessions in the capitol.‘ 
The old court-house at Williamsburg, still 
standing, was used only by the town and 
the county;® the Governor’s palace, of 
course, did not correspond to the executive 
building which Jefferson proposed. Under 
the state government, although an inde- 
pendent judiciary was organized, its courts 


1Senate Document No. III. p. 106, note. The act is 
published in W. W. Hening: The Statutes at Large, Vol. 
10, 1822, p. 85 ff. 

2 Hening, Vol. 10, p. 318. 

3 Cf., for instance, P. Klopfer: Von Palladio bis Schin- 
kel, 1911, pp. 94-100. Justiz und Verwaltungsbau. 

4F. H. McGuire, in Report of the Virginia State Bar 
Association, 1895, p. 98. 

§L. G. Tyler: Williamsburg, The Old Colonial Capitol, 
1907, Pp. 240. 
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still sat in the capitol, while they remained 
at Williamsburg.' Jefferson’s scheme, as 
enacted, would have produced not merely a 
monumental grouping new to America, but 
individual buildings of a novel character, 
anticipating in type the great independent 
parliament buildings and palais de justice 
of modern Europe. 

The plan was beyond the ideas and re- 
sources of the time. No sooner was Jeffer- 
son out of the country, on his mission to 
France, than the law was modified. An act 
passed at the session of October, 1784, pro- 
vided that, 

“‘Whereas it hath been represented to the general 
assembly, by the directors of the public buildings 
that apartments can be provided for the use of the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, to greater 
advantage and with less expense, by uniting them 
under one roof, than by erecting separate houses 

. that it shall be in the discretion of the said 
directors to cause apartments to be provided for the 
uses aforesaid under one and the same roof; any law 
to the contrary notwithstanding.””? 


The proposal for independent buildings 
was thus stillborn, and the colonial pre- 
cedent, still closely followed in America, 
was perpetuated. 


II. The Original Design of the Capitol 


A. Written Documents Concerning the 
Design. 


The familiar account of Jefferson’s later 
connection with the building of the Vir- 
ginia Capitol is the one given in his Mem- 
oir, set down in 1821: 


“T was written to in 1785 (being then in Paris) by 
directors appointed to superintend the building of a 
Capitol at Richmond, to advise them as to a plan, and 
to add to it one of a Prison. Thinking it a favorable 
opportunity of introducing into the State an ex- 
ample of architecture in the classic style of antiq- 
uity, and the Maison quarrée of Nismes, an ancient 
Roman temple, being considered as the most perfect 
model existing of what may be called cubic archi- 
tecture, I applied to M. Clerissault, who had pub- 
lished drawings of the Antiquities of Nismes, to have 
me a model of the building made in stucco, only 
changing the order from Corinthian to Ionic, on 


1 Hening, Vol. 9, p. 434, 557; Vol. 10, p. 90. 
2 Hening, Vol. 11, p. 496. 
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account of the difficulty of the Corinthian capitals. 
I yielded, with reluctance, to the taste of Clerissault, 
in his preference of the modern capital of Scamozzi 
to the more noble capital of antiquity. This was 
executed by the artist whom Choiseul Gouffier had 
carried with him to Constantinople, and employed, 
while ambassador there, in making those beautiful 
models of the remains of Grecian architecture which 
are to be seen at Paris. To adapt the exterior to our 
use, I drew a plan of the interior, with the apart- 
ments necessary for legislative, executive and judi- 
ciary purposes; and accommodated in their size and 
distribution to the form and dimensions of the 
building. These were forwarded to the directors, in 
1786, and were carried into execution, with some 
variations, not for the better, the most important 
of which, however, admit of future correction.”! 


Among the letters which Jefferson wrote, 
urging delay until the plans should arrive 
from abroad, are several passages of which 
the tenor might be expected to give a hint 
on his own part in their preparation. They 
have the advantage over the memoir in 
having been written at the time the events 
occurred. On September 1, 1785, Jefferson 
says, in a letter to Madison: 


“T have received an application from the Directors 
of public buildings to procure them a plan for their 
capitol. I shall send them‘a plan taken from the 
best morsel of ancient architecture now remaining. 
It has obtained the approbation of fifteen or sixteen 
centuries, and is, therefore, preferable to any design 
which might be newly contrived. It will give more 
room, be more convenient and cost less than the 
plan they sent me. Pray encourage them to wait 
for it and execute it. It will be superior in beauty to 
anything in America, and not inferior to anything 
in the world,’”? 


On September 20, he wrote to Madison 
again: 


. I received this summer a letter from 
messrs. Buchanan and Hay, as Directors of the 
public buildings, desiring that I would have drawn 
for them plans of sundry public buildings, and, in 
the first place, of a capitol. They fixed, for their 
receiving this plan, a day which was within about 
six weeks of that on which their letter came to my 
hand. I engaged an architect of capital abilities in 
this business. Much time was requisite, after the ex- 

1The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited by A. A. 
Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh, 1903, Vol. 1, p. 70. 

2 Bergh, Vol. 5, p. 107. 
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ternal form was agreed on, to make the internal dis- 
tribution convenient for the three branches of gov- 
ernment. This time was much lengthened by my 
avocations to other objects, which I had no right 
to neglect. The plan, however, was settled. The 
gentlemen had sent me the one which they had 
thought of. The one agreed on here, is more con- 
venient, more beautiful, gives more‘room, and will 
not cost more than two-thirds what that would. 
“We took for our model what is called the Mai- 
son quarrée of Nismes, one of the most beautiful, if 
not the most beautiful and precious morsel of archi- 
tecture left us by antiquity. It was built by Caius 
and Lucius Caesar, and repaired by Louis XV, and 
has the suffrage of all the judges of architecture who 
have seen it as yielding to no one of the beautiful 
monuments of Greece, Rome, Palmyra and Balbec, 
which late travelers have communicated to us. It 
is very simple, but is noble beyond expression, and 
would have done honor to any country, as present- 
ing to travelers a specimen of taste in our infancy, 
promising much for our maturer age. 
“T have been much mortified with information 
I received two days ago from Virginia that the first 
brick of the Capitol would be laid within a few days. 
But surely the delay of this piece of a summer 
would have been repaired by the savings in the plan 
preparing here, were we to value its other supe- 
riorities as nothing. But how is taste in this beautiful 
art to be formed in our countrymen unless we avail 
ourselves of every occasion when public buildings 
are to be erected, of presenting to them models for 
their study and imitation? Pray try if you can affect 
the stopping of this work. I have written also to 
E. R.! on this subject. The loss will be only of the 
laying of the bricks already laid, or a part of them. 
The bricks themselves will do again for the interior 
walls, and one side wall and one end wall may re- 
main, as they will answer equally well for our plan. 
This loss is not to be weighed against the saving of 
money which will arise, against the comfort of lay- 
ing out the public money for something honorable, 
the satisfaction of seeing an object and proof of na- 
tional good taste, and the regret and mortification of 
erecting a monument to our barbarism, which will 
be loathed with execrations as long as it shall endure. 
The plans are in good forwardness, and I hope will 
be ready within three of four weeks. They could not 
be stopped now, but on paying their whole price, 
which will be considerable. If the undertakers are 
afraid to undo what they have done encourage them 
to do it by a recommendation of the Assembly. 
“You see I am an enthusiast in the subject of the 
arts. But it is an enthusiasm of which I am not 
ashamed, as its object is to improve the taste of my 
countrymen, to increase their reputation, to recon- 
1 Edmund Randolph. 
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cile to them the respect of the world, and procure 
them its praise.””! 


The letter of the same date of Edmund 
Randolph contains a similar passage, with 
some omissions and slight changes of 
wording. In all of these statements, it will 
be seen, Jefferson says nothing unequivocal 
of any personal responsibility for the de- 
sign, but writes, “I engaged an architect of 
capital abilities in this business,” and em- 
phasizes the merit of the model selected. 

One other published document bears on 
the question of authorship—the “Account 
of the Capitol of Virginia” published 
among Jefferson’s miscellaneous papers. 
As numerous references to it will be 
necessary, it may be reprinted here in full: 


“The Capitol in the city of Richmond in Virginia 
is on the model of the temples of Erectheus at Athens, 
of Balbec and of the Maison quarrée of Nismes, all 
of which are nearly of the same form and proportions, 
and are considered as the most perfect examples 
of Cubic architecture as the Pantheon of Rome 
is of the Spherical. Their dimensions not being 
sufficient for the purposes of the Capitol, they were 
enlarged, but their proportions rigorously preserved. 
The Capitol is of brick, one hundred and thirty- 
four feet long, seventy feet wide, and forty-five feet 
high, exclusive of the basement. Twenty-eight feet 
of its length is occupied by a portico of the whole 
breadth of the house, shewing six columns in front, 
and two inter-colonnations in flank. It is of a single 
order, which is Ionic; its columns four feet two inches 
diameter, and the entablature running round the 
whole building. The Portico is crowned by a Pedi- 
ment, the height of which is two-ninths of its span. 

“Within the body of the building, which is one 
hundred and six feet long, are two tiers of rooms 
twenty-one feet high each. In the lower, at one end, 
is the room in which the Supreme Court sits, thirty 
by sixty-four feet, with a vestibule fourteen feet by 
twenty-two feet, and an office for their clerk, four- 
teen feet by thirteen feet. In the other end is the 
room for the House of Delegates, thirty feet by 
sixty-four feet, with a lobby fourteen feet by thirty- 
six feet. In the middle is a room thirty-six feet 
square, of the whole height of the building, and 
receiving its light from above. In the center of this 
room is a marble statue of General Washington, 
made at Paris by Houdon, who came over to Vir- 
ginia for the express purpose of taking hisform .. . 
A peristyle of columns in the same room, six feet 


1 Bergh, Vol. 5, p. 134 ff. 
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from the wall, and twenty-two and a half feet high 
with their entablature, support a corridor above, 
serving as a communication for all the upper apart- 
ments, the stairs landing in it. In the upper tier is 
a Senate chamber thirty feet square, an office for 
their clerk, five rooms for committees and juries, an 
office for the clerk of the House of Delegates, a 
chamber for the Governor and Council, and a room 
for their clerk. In the basement of the building are 
the Land office, Auditor’s office and Treasury. 

“The drawings of the facade and other eleva- 
tions were done by Clerissault, one of the most 
correct Architects of France, and author of the 
Antiquities of Nismes, among which was the Maison 
quarée. The model in stucco was made under his 
direction, by an Artist who had been employed 
many years in Greece, by the Count de Choiseul, 
ambassador of France at Constantinople, in making 
models of the most celebrated remains of ancient 
architecture in that country.”! 


The purpose and circumstances of com- 
position of this document, which would 
determine the weight to be accorded its 
statements, have been hitherto unknown. 
These points are cleared up, however, and 
fresh light is thrown on the main question 
by an exchange of letters, preserved in 
manuscript, between Jefferson and G. 
Douglas, a bookseller and publisher, of 
Petersburg, Virginia. On October 15, 1800, 
Douglas, writing Jefferson concerning a 
proposed republication of Douglas’ “Reg- 
ister” for 1800, says: 


“ 


. to render it more acceptable to the 
people of Virginia, I propose to have a frontispiece 
to it representing a view of the Capitol in Richmond, 
the plate of which is now actually engraved in 
Philadelphia. . 

“When in Richmond for the purpose of having 
the drawing taken, I endeavour’d, but in vain, to 
find some person who could give me an account of 
the building—the intention of this letter, therefore, 
is to request (having been informed, that you, Sir, 
were the original & principal mover in having the 
building undertaken and executed) that you will 
have the goodness to give me a short account of it— 
such as, from what original the design is taken, from 
Greece or Italy, of what order, the drawer or build- 
er’s names, when the work was commenced and when 
finished, & the expence, with some account of the 
inside apartments, &c. . Si 

1 Bergh, Vol. 17, p. 353 ff. 

2 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 2d Series, Vol, 
27. 








Jefferson replied from Washington, 
December 21, 1800: 

“Your letter of Oct. 15 came to my hands on the 
3d of November when I was so engaged in prepar- 
ations and arrangements for my departure to this 
place that I was only able to put up some notes on 
the subject of the Capitol that I had made when I 
gave the plan of it to Monr. Clerissault. these have 
enabled me to make out the enclosed account of it. 
whether the execution conformed to the original 
plan I do not know. still less can I say anything of 
the expence: but that I presume might be obtained 
from Mr. William Hay who was one of the Directors 
and principally attended to it.”! 

The description enclosed is substantially 
identical with the published version, differ- 
ing only in a few minor points of phrasing. 
The importance of Jefferson’s accompany- 
ing letter lies partly in its explanation that 
the account applies to the original plan and 
not necessarily to the building as executed, 
but especially in its statement that the 
account was compiled from notes made 
when the plan was given to Clérisseau. If 
so, the fullness of the description and dimen- 
sions would suggest that the design had 
already been carried to an advanced state 
by Jefferson himself. 

Superior to all these letters in interest is 
the unpublished series between Jefferson 
and the Directors of Public Buildings of 
Virginia. It is given at length, with 
omission only of the parts referring to the 
proposed prison, which are reserved for 
subsequent treatment elsewhere. 

The correspondence may be prefaced by 
a letter to Jefferson from William Short, 
afterward Jefferson’s secretary in Paris, 
and a sharer of his interest in architecture: 

Richmond, July 28th, 1784. 
Dear Sir 


The Assembly voted at the last session the Sale 
of the public Property here— in Order to begin the 
Buildings on the Hill— The Directors have con- 
tracted with an Undertaker— & Roy Randolph is 
to draw the Plan— I wished them very much to 
send to some Part of Italy for a Design & Workmen 
— A good model I think would be a very great 
public Utility—& the Example of importing Work- 


1st Series, Vol. 7. 


1 Jefferson Papers. 
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men, would unquestionably be followed—& be 
attended with very good Consequences — But I do 
not think the Directors believe it is possible to build 
a more magnificent House than the Wmsburg 
Capitol— It seems impossible to extend their 
Ideas of Architecture beyond it — 
Yours &c. 
W. Suort.! 


Though Short thus appears as the 
original proponent of a design from abroad, 
his fears concerning the Directors were not 
realized, as we see from their own first 
letter to Jefferson: 


Richmond March 20th—1785. 
Sir 

The active part which you took before your 
departure from Virginia, as a director of the public 
buildings, leads us to believe, that it will not be now 
unacceptable to you, to co-operate with us, as far 
as your engagements will permit. 

We foresee, that in the execution of our com- 
mission, the Commonwealth must sustain a heavy 
expense, and that we can provide no shield so effec- 
tual against the censures which await large disburse- 
ments of public money, as the propriety of making 
them. For this purpose we must intreat you to con- 
sult an able Architect on a plan fit for a Capitol, and 
to assist him with the information of which you are 
possessed. 

You will recollect, Sir, that the first Act directed 
seperate houses for the accommodation of the differ- 
ent departments of government. But fearing, that 
the Assembly would not countenance us in giving 
sufficient magnificence to distinct buildings, we 
obtained leave to consolidate the whole under one 
roof, if it should seem adviseable. The inclosed 
draught will show that we wish to avail ourselves 
of this licence, But, altho’ it contains many particu- 
lars, it is not intended to confine the Architect except 
as to the number and area of the rooms. 

We have not laid down the ground, it being’ fully 
in your power to describe it, when we inform you that 
the Hilf on which Gunns yellow house stands, and 
which you favoured as the best situation, continues 
to be prefered by us: and that we have located 29 
half acre lots including Marsdens tenement, and 
Minzies’ lots in front of Gunns; The Legislature 
have not limited us to any sum, nor can we, as yet 
at least, resolve to limit ourselves to a precise 
amount. But we wish to unite economy with ele- 
gance and dignity — at present the only funds sub- 
mitted to our order are nearly about £10,000 Virga. 
Currency. 
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We have already contracted with Edward Voss 
of Culpepper, for the laying of 1500 thousand 
Bricks. He is a workman of the first reputation 
here, but skilful in plain and rubbed work alone. 
We suppose he may commence his undertaking by 
the beginning of August, ..... This circum- 
stance renders us anxious for expedition in fixing the 
plan: especially too as the foundation of the Capitol 
will silence the enemies of Richmond in the next 
October session. 


We shall send to Europe for any Stone which may 
be wanted. 

The roof will be covered with lead, as we conceive 
that to be better than Copper or tiles. 

In the remarks, which accompany the plan, we 
have requested a draught for the Governor’s house 
and prison. But we hope that the Capitol will be 
first drawn and forwarded to us, as there is no hurry 
for the other buildings. 

We trust Sir, you will excuse the trouble which 
we now impose on you, and will ascribe it to our 
belief of your Alacrity to serve your country on this 
occasion. Etc. etc., 

JamMEs BucHANAN 
Ws. Hay on Behalf of the Directors! 


Jefferson’s immediate reply is lost to us, 
but subsequent letters permit us to recover 
its contents, and to follow the later pro- 
ceedings: 

Paris Aug. 13, 1785 
Gentlemen 

Your favor of March 20. came to hand the 14th 
of June, and the next day I wrote to you acknowl- 
edging the receipt, and apprising you that between 
that date and the 1st of August it would be im- 
possible to procure & get to your hands the draughts 
you desired. I did hope indeed to have had them 
prepared before this, but it will yet be some time 
before they will be in readiness. | flatter myself 
however they will give you satisfaction when you 
receive them and that you will think the object will 
not have lost by the delay. I was a considerable 
time before I could find an architect whose taste had 
been formed on a study of the ancient models of 
this art: the style of architecture in this capital being 
far from chaste. I at length heard of one, to whom 
I immediately addressed myself, and who perfectly 
fulfills my wishes. he has studied 20 years in Rome, 
and has given proofs of his skill & taste by a publi- 
cation of some antiquities of this country. you 
intimate that you should be willing to have a work- 
man sent to you to superintend the execution of this 
work, were I to send one on this errand from hence, 
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he would consider himself as the Superintendent of 
the Directors themselves & probably of the Govern- 
ment of the state also. I will give you my ideas on 
this subject. the columns of the building & the 
external architraves of the doors & windows should 
be of stone. whether these are made here, or there, 
you will need one good stone-cutter, & one will be 
enough because, under his direction, negroes who 
never saw a tool, will be able to prepare the work for 
him to finish. | will therefore send you such a one, 
in time to begin work in the spring. all the internal 
cornices & other ornaments not exposed to the 
weather will be much handsomer, cheaper & more 
durable in plaister than in wood. I will therefore 
employ a good workman in this way & send him to 
you. but he will have no employment till the house 
is covered, of course he need not be sent till next 
summer. I will take him on wages so long before- 
hand as that he may draw all the ornaments in 
detail, under the eye of the architect, which he will 
have to execute when he comes to you. it will be 
the cheapest way of getting them drawn & the most 
certain of putting him in possession of his precise 
duty. plaister will not answer for your external 
cornice, & stone will be too dear. you will probably 
find yourselves obliged to be contented with wood. 
for this therefore, & for your window sashes, doors, 
forms, wainscoating &c you will need a capital 
housejoiner, & a capital one he ought to be, capable 
of directing all the circumstances in the construction 
of the walls which the execution of the plans will 
require. such a workman cannot be got here. 
nothing can be worse done than the house-joinery 
of Paris. besides that his speaking the language 
perfectly would be essential. I think this character 
must be got from England. there are no workmen 
in wood in Europe comparable to those of England. 
I submit to you therefore the following proposition: 
to wit, I will get a correspondent in England to 
engage a workman of this kind. I will direct him to 
come here, which will cost five guineas. we will make 
proof of his execution. he shall also make himself, 
under the eye of the architect, all the drawings for 
the building which he is to execute himself—and if 
we find him sober & capable, he shall be forwarded 
to you. I expect that in the article of the drawings 
and the cheapness of passage from France you will 
save the expense of his coming here. but as to this 
workman I shall do nothing unless I receive your 
commands. with respect to your stone work, it may 
be got much cheaper here than in England. the 
stone of Paris is very white & beautiful, but it al- 
ways remains soft, & suffers from the weather. the 
cliffs of the Seine from hence to Havre are all of 
stone. I am not yet informed whether it is all liable 
to the same objections, at Lyons & all along the 
Rhone is a stone as beautiful as that of Paris, soft 
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when it comes out of the quarry, but very soon 
becoming hard in the open air, & very durable. I 
doubt however whether the commerce between 
Virginia & Marseilles would afford opportunities of 
conveiance sufficient. it remains to be enquired 
what addition to the original cost would be made by 
the short land carriage from Lyons to the Loire & 
the water transportation down that to Bordeaux & 
also whether a stone of the same quality may not be 
found on the Loire, in this and all other matters 
relative to your charge you may command my 
services freely. 

will you have any occasion for slate? it may be got 
very good & ready prepared at Havre, & a workman 
or more might be sent on easy terms. perhaps the 
quarry at Tuckahoe would leave you no other want 
than a workman. 

I shall be glad to receive your sentiments on the 
several matters herein mentioned, that | may know 
how far you approve of them, as I shall with pleasure 
pursue strictly whatever you desire. I have the 
honour to be with great respect & esteem, gentlemen 

Your most obedient 
& most humble servant 
Tu: JEFFERSON.! 


Richmond October 18th 1785 
Sir 

Your favour of the 15th June came duely to hand, 
and we return you our warmest acknowledgements 
for undertaking in so obligiing manner to aid the 
Directors of the public buildings in procuring plans 
and estimates. 

Your ideas upon the subject are perfectly corres- 
ponding to those of the Directors, respecting the 
stile and Ornaments proper for such a work, and we 
trust the plans will be designed in conformity there- 
to . . . Weare sorry we did not sollicit your Aid 
in the business at an earlier day, for, from the anxiety 
of the Public to have the work begun, we have been 
obliged to carry it on so far, that we may be em- 
barrassed when we are favoured with a more perfect 
plan from you. As we expect to hear from you, and 
perhaps receive the plans before this can reach you, 
we deem it proper to inform you what has been done, 
that you may judge, how far we shall be able to 
adopt the plan, you transmit us—The foundation 
of the Capitol is laid, of the following demensions, 
148 by 118 feet, in which are about 400 M bricks; 
the Center of the building of 75 by 35 to be lighted 
from above, is designed for the Delegates; the rest 
is divided in such a manner as to answer every 
purpose directed by the Assembly; the foundation 
of the four porticos are not laid, tho’ the end and 
side walls are contrived to receive them. The pres- 
ent plan differs from the one transmitted you, only 
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in the arrangement, and we hope we shall be able to 

avail ourselves of your assistance without incurring 

much expence. James Bucuanan.! 
Wn Hay. 


Paris Jan. 26—1786 
Gentlemen 
I had the honour of writing to you on the receipt 

of your orders to procure draughts for the public 
buildings, and again on the 13th of August. in the 
execution of those orders two methods of proceeding 
presented themselves to my mind. the one was to 
leave to some architect to draw an external accord- 
ing to his fancy, in which way experience shows that 
about once in a thousand times a pleasing form is 
hit upon; the other was to take some model already 
devised and approved by the general suffrage of the 
world. I had no hesitation in deciding that the latter 
was best, nor after the decision was there any doubt 
what model to take. there is at Nismes in the South 
of France a building, called the Maison quarree, 
erected in the time of the Caesars, and which is 
allowed without contradiction to be the most per- 
fect and precious remain of antiquity in existence. 
it’s superiority over anything at Rome, in Greece, 
at Balbec or Palmyra is allowed on all hands; and 
this single object has placed Nismes in the general 
tour of travellers. having not yet had Ieisure to 
visit it, | could only judge of it from drawings, and 
from the relation of numbers who had been to see it. 
I determined therefore to adopt this model, & to 
have all it’s proportions justly drewed. as it was 
impossible for a foreign artist to know what number 
& sizes of apartments could suit the different corps of 
our government, nor how they should be connected 
with one another, I undertook to form that arrange- 
ment, & this being done. I committed them to an 
Architect (Monsieur Clerisseau) who has studied 
this art 20 years in Rome, who had particularly 
studied and measured the Maison quarree of Nismes, 
and had published a book containing 4 most excel- 
lent plans, descriptions, & observations on it. he 
was too well acquainted with the merit of that build- 
ing to find himself restrained by my injunctions not 
to depart from his model. in one instance only he 
persuaded me to admit of this. that was to make the 
Portico two columns deep only, instead of three as 
the original is. his reason was that this latter depth 
would too much darken the apartments. oeconomy 
might be added as a second reason. I consented to 
it to satisfy him, and the plans are so drawn. | 
knew that it would still be easy to execute the build- 
ing with a depth of three columns, and it is what I 
would certainly recommend. we know that the 
maison quarree has pleased universally for near 
2000 years. by leaving out a column, the propor- 
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tions will be changed and perhaps the effect may be 
injured more than is expected. what is good is often 
spoiled by trying to make it better 
The present is the first opportunity which has 
occurred of sending the plans. you will accordingly 
receive herewith the ground plan, the elevation of 
the front, and the elevation of the side. the archi- 
tect having been much busied, and knowing that 
this was all which would be necessary in the begin- 
ning, has not yet finished the Sections of the build- 
ing. they must go by some future occasion as well 
as the models of the front and side which are making 
in plaister of Paris. these were absolutely necessary 
for the guide of workmen not very expert in their 
art. it will add considerably to the expence, and I 
would not have incurred it but that I was sensible 
-of it’s necessity. the price of the model will be 15 
guineas. I shall know in a few days the cost of the 
drawings which probably will be the triple of the 
model: however this is but my conjecture. I will 
make it as small as possible, pay it, and render you 
an account in my next letter. You will find on exami- 
nation that the body of this building covers an area 
but two fifths of that which is proposed and begun; 
of course it will take but about one half the bricks; 
and of course this circumstance will enlist all the 
workmen, and people of the art against the plan. 
again the building begun is to have 4 porticos; this 
but one, it is true that this will be deeper than those 
were probably proposed, but even if it be made three 
columns deep, it will not take half the number of 
columns. the beauty of this is ensured by experience 
and by the suffrage of the whole world; the beauty 
of that is problematical, as is every drawing, how- 
ever well it looks on paper, till it be actually exe- 
cuted: and tho I suppose there is more room in the 
plan begun, than in that now sent, yet there is 
enough in this for all the three branches of govern- 
ment and more than enough is not wanted. this 
contains 16. rooms. to wit 4. on the first floor; for 
the General court, Delegates, Lobby, & Conference. 
eight on the 2d floor for the Executive, the Senate,& 
6 rooms for committees and juries: and over 4. of 
these smaller rooms of the 2d floor are 4. Mezzaninos 
or Entresoles, serving as offices for the clerks of the 
Executive, the Senate, the Delegates & the court in 
actual session. it will be an objection that the work 
is begun on the other plan. but the whole of this 
need not be taken to pieces, and of what shall be 
taken to pieces the bricks will do for inner work, 
mortar never becomes so hard & adhesive to the 
bricks in a few months but that it may easily be 
chipped off. and upon the whole the plan now sent 
will save a great proportion of the expence. in my 
letter of Aug.13. I mentioned that I could send 
workmen from hence as I am in hopes of receiving 
your orders precisely in answer to that letter I shall 
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defer actually engaging any till I receive them. in 
like manner I shall defer having plans drawn for a 
Governor’s house until further orders, only assuring 
you that the receiving and executing these orders 
will always give me a very great pleasure, and the 
more should I find that what I have done meets your 
approbation. I have the honour to be, [etc.etc.] 
Tu: JEFFERSON! 

On the following day Jefferson wrote to 
James Monroe, then in the Virginia 
Legislature: 

I send by this packet drawings for the Capitol 
& prison at Richmond. they are addressed to the 
Directors of the public buildings. if you have a 
curiosity to see them, open the second package which 
goes herewith, only being so good as to do them up 
again in the same way & send them off by the first 
post. I think they will be a gratification to yourself 
and such members as like things of that kind.? 


The progress of the plaster model can be 
traced in subsequent letters. On June 15, 
1786, Jefferson wrote to Messrs. Buchanan 
& Hay: “The model of the Capitol being 
at length finished, I heve sent it down the 
Seine to Havre, it being necessary that it 
should go by water ”3 Finally, on 
December 26, he explains an additional 
delay, and incloses the bill of lading for the 
Atlantic voyage.‘ 

The impression already given by Jeffer- 
son’s Memoirs that he himself dictated the 
style of the building, selected the precise 
model, and drew the plans of the interior, 
is greatly strengthened by these letters. 
His “ideas respecting the stile and Orna- 
ments proper for such a work” were ex- 
pressed immediately on the receipt of the 
first letter from the directors, a “‘consider- 
able time”’ before he could find “‘an archi- 
tect whose taste had been formed on a 
study of the antient models of this art.” 
He not only states that he decided on fol- 
lowing the Maison Carrée before he went 
to Clérisseau, but he constantly resisted 
Clérisseau’s suggestions to depart from it 
in this or that respect. Jefferson’s letters 

1L. C., Jefferson Papers, 1st Series, Vol. 2, No. 22. 

2 Bergh, Vol. 5, p. 272. 

3 Bergh, Vol. 4, p. 346. 


4 Calendar of the Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson. 
Part 1, p. 54. 
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in which these statements occur are, to be 
sure, not wholly ingenuous, being colored 
by his desire to secure the adoption of the 
design through invoking the authority of 
antiquity and the professional reputation 
of Clérisseau. For this very reason, how- 
ever, we may be confident that he does not 
overstate his own contribution, and may 
conclude that he was responsible for at 
least as much as has just been outlined. 

Evidence on the light in which both men 
viewed Clérisseau’s service is given by their 
accounts and correspondence in the Vir- 
ginia archives. In Jefferson’s account with 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, dated 
December 9, 1789 occurs the entry: “1786 
June 2, Pd. Clérisseault for his assistants 
in drawing the plans of the Capitol and 
Prison, 288 livres.”” The voucher accom- 


panying this is a bill in Clérisseau’s hand- 
writing, as follows: 


Deboursé pour Monsieur Jefferson 
les plans de prizons coupe et elevation 2 Louis 
les plans du model premier et Rez de 
chaussé . ae . 2 Louis 
lélevation de la facade . 2 Louis 
élevation Latérale . 2 Louis 
les antiquités de Nimes . -. » «9 ious 
toutes les mesures et profil pour lexécu- 
tion du modele ono oes 4 ee 
il faut observer que tous les dessins 
ont eté obligé d’etre fait deux fois avant 
de les dessiner proprement 


I do certify that the above Acct Amted to 288 
Livres. J. Latin 
9 dec 89 
Clérisseau’s letter of acknowledgement 
bearing the same date, likewise speaks 
only of payment of expenses and makes it 
certain that he regarded the transaction 
as Jefferson did, rather as a loan of his 
draughtsmen for the drawing up of Jeffer- 
son’s design, than as regular professional 
services: 


Monsieur, je suis sensible a la complaisance que 
vous avez eu de m’envoyer mes deboursés. quant a 
la maneire obligeante avec la quel vous vous ex- 
primé, j’en suis des plus satisfait. je suis entiére- 
ment satisfait lorsque je suis assuré que vous este 
satisfait du zele avec lequel jai secondé vos inten- 


tions. qu'il me soit permis de me trouver tres 
honoré de trouver quelque moien pour pouvoir 
meriter votre confiance et votre amitié. l’amour 
que jai pour mon art est tel que je ne puis vous 
exprimer combien il m’est satisfaisant de trouver 
un vrai amateur de I’ antiquité. j’aurai l’honneur 
de vous voir pour vous entretenir et vous prouver 
que le plaisir que j’ai eu de vous obliger est super- 
ieur a mes peines. je suis avec toute la consideration 
que vous merite. 
Monsieur 
Votre tres humble 
tres obeissant serviteur 
CLERISSEAU 

a Auteuil ce 2 juin 1786 

A further entry in Jefferson’s account 
with the state, “June 3, 1789, Pd Odiot 
for coffee pot as a present to Clerissaut for 
his trouble with the drawings &c, of public 
buildings for 23 livres” shows that Cléris- 
seau’s own personal services and advice 
were also handsomely acknowledged, but 
in a way which only confirms our view of 
their advisory character. 

Two later letters from Clérisseau to 
Jefferson are preserved, one, of March 16, 
1792, by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the other, of May 23, 1797, in the 
Library of Congress; they testify, how- 
ever, merely to Clérisseau’s confidence in 
Jefferson’s friendliness. The first recom- 
mends a compatriot who is emigrating to 
America; the second, written in poverty 
during the Revolution, offers his library for 
sale. Among the polite formule with 
which this second letter opens, he says: 

“je conserve toujours les sentiments les plus 
sensibles pour une personne qui a bien voulu m’hon- 
orer de sa confiance et qui a daigné estre satisfait 
de mes productions.” 

As the productions referred to might 
well include his book, which Jefferson had 
bought, his drawings of antiquities, and 
other architectural works, no inference is 
to be drawn that Clérisseau was the de- 
signer of the Capitol. On the contrary, the 
study of all the written documents gives a 
strong presumption that Jefferson’s part was 
the larger, a presumption which the study 


of the drawings will confirm and enlarge. 
(To be continued) 














William Robert Ware 


IVEN an ancestry distinguished 
¢ through several generations for 
high culture; an education, both 
general and professional, the best that 
America in the mid-nineteenth century 
could provide; given an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for achievement in the professional 
field, and to meet this opportunity a keen 
New England conscience with its sense of 
duty and its reverence for high principle; 
given with all this a sound physical inheri- 
tance, and it needs no mystical vaticina- 
tion to predict success. But success of 
what kind and degree and value, and for 
what ends,—selfish or unselfish? Where, 
whence, and how to be attained? By what 
experiences, through what failures, what 
discipline of life? All this only the man’s 
actual life can disclose, because life alone 
discloses personality. Success and failure, 
achievement and defeat, are not each the 
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second member of an algebraic equation; 
for this mysterious something which we 
call personality is the problematic x, the 
fundamental unknown quantity on which 
the result depends, never to be determined 
by the equation, but to be studied to the 
end of his days in the man himself. 

So when one has predicated of William 
Robert Ware all the factors of success 
enumerated above, one has after all only 
started the environment and circumstance 
of a life whose fundamental distinction 
was the personality of the man who 
lived it. And it was by reason of this 
personality that Professor Ware achieved 
the great and notable success which has 
made his name one to be reverenced in 
the annals of American architecture, and 
his memory one to be cherished with deep 
affection by all who ever knew him in 
person. For his greatness was achieved in 











WILLIAM ROBERT WARE 


neither of the fields, certainly not in the 
manner, which the three great factors 
of heredity, education, and environment 
would have led one to expect. Ware was 
not a great scholar, as scholars are ac- 
counted today. That he was, or ever could 
have become, a great designer of buildings 
he would have been the last to affirm or 
believe. But he was a great educator; and 
the success of the really great educator— 
be he Thomas Arnold, Mark Hopkins, 
“Sam” Taylor of Andover, or William R. 
Ware—is nine-tenths due to personality, 
to the influence of one soul, mind, and 
character reaching out to and acting upon 
another soul, mind, and character. 

The great educator is one who, by his 
own electric vitality, can awaken, as 
by induction, the slumbering activities of 
another’s soul, which in turn bring into 
action the forces of the intellect and heart. 
And in this Professor Ware was wonderful. 
Not only in his inimitable classroom lec- 
tures, abounding in excursions and by- 
path wanderings from his main theme, 
but also in the personal intercourse which 
he always sought and cultivated with 
his students. He was forever stirring young 
men’s minds to new action, opening new 
intellectual and esthetic vistas, revealing 
new meanings and relations in familiar 
facts, pouring out the treasures of an 
extraordinarily well-furnished mind. To 
his thinking, architecture as a profession 
to be taught was something more than a 
business or a means of earning one’s living; 
it was a department or section of the larger 
and broader life in which it was related to 
all other activities and interests; it was a 
great and inspiring career, because it 
opened to its practitioner innumerable 
gates of access to fascinating and illumina- 
ting fields of thought and action. Painting, 
sculpture, the opera, philosophy, religion, 
science, history, literature,—with all of 
these architecture was concerned. And 
for its practice he insisted that two things 
were chiefly necessary,—common sense and 
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good taste; and, in his opinion, to the 
development and cultivation of good taste 
and common sense the efforts of every 
teacher, whether of mathematics, theory, 
design, history, drawing, or professional 
ethics, ought always to be directed. 

The outlines of Professor Ware’s his- 
tory were printed in the last issue of the 
Journal; they can be found in any recent 
“Who’s Who in America.” He was born 
in 1832, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
His father was a distinguished Unitarian 
clergyman; he was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1852, later from the Lawrence 
Scientific School; began his architectural 
studies in the famous office-atelier of the 
late Richard M. Hunt in New York, and 
practised his profession in Boston for 
twenty years, from 1860 to 1880,—after 
1865 in partnership with the late Henry 
Van Brunt. In 1866 he went to Paris 
under appointment as Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to study the French systems 
of architectural training in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and the Ecole Centrale. On 
his return the new Department of Archi- 
tecture was inaugurated, under his direc- 
tion, in the Institute of Technology, and 
so continued until his resignation in 1881, 
when he was called to inaugurate and direct 
a Department of Architecture in the 
(so-called) School of Mines (now the 
Faculty of Applied Science) of Columbia 
University. In this post, as Professor of 
Architecture, he remained until his retire- 
ment as Professor Emeritus in 1903, at 
the age of 71. The remaining twelve years 
of his life were spent in the quiet retire- 
ment of his charming cottage at Milton, 
Massachusetts, in the company of his 
two sisters; and here at the age of eighty- 
three years, fourteen days, he quietly 
passed away on the tenth of June, 1915. 
In 1883 he made a summer’s visit to 
Europe, where he purchased photographs, 
books, and other equipment for the 
school. In 1889-90 he spent a year’s leave 
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of absence in visiting Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, France, and Italy. Another 
short trip abroad was made in 1903, with 
his sister. Professor Ware was never 
married. Such is the simple, uneventful 
chronicle of his life, apart from the record 
of his incessant professional and profes- 
sorial labors. 

In its outward aspects his life was more 
placid, less marked by striking episodes 
than that of many an architect of less 
fame. His nature befitted this calm and 
happy existence; it was gentle, kindly, 
without rancor or vindictiveness, patient 
and forbearing in adversity and in the 
face of opposition, courteous with a high- 
bred, simple courtesy springing from a 
knightly heart, not a mere external habit. 
But behind and underneath this quiet, 
placid demeanor, and this tenderness of 
affection and sympathy,—too often im- 
posed upon by unscrupulous and designing 
persons,—there was a strength of purpose 
and a firmness of principle which no temp- 
tation nor hostile attack could shake. The 
inner life of the spirit was deep and full, 
but was disclosed to few, and those only 
his most intimate and lifelong friends. 
But to all with whom he had personal 
relations he was frank and open-hearted, 
and his genius for friendship manifested 
itself not only in the extraordinary number 
and variety of his friends, but in the 
degree to which he interested himself in 
their affairs, their joys and sorrows, their 
successes and failures. There were hun- 
dreds who found in him their wisest coun- 
selor, and felt toward him something of 
the affection of a son toward a father. 
The purity and the absolute sincerity of 
his life inspired perfect confidence, while 
the sparkle of his conversation and the 
surprising breadth and accuracy of his 
information were a constant intellectual 
stimulus. 

To some aspects of his work as a teacher 
I have already alluded, but it would take 
many pages to do justice to the subject. 
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Ware was, in the first place, a pioneer in 
his field. He was the founder of the first 
professional school of architecture in Amer- 
ica and the first official professor of archi- 
tecture. He was likewise the organizer, 
and for twenty-two years the head, of 
another school in what is now one of the 
greatest of American universities, which 
school he raised from an_ insignificant 
beginning into the very first rank, with 
but one or two others to question its 
premiership in that rank. He was, indeed, 
the virtual creator of the American system 
of architectural education, in that those 
broad features common to all our larger 
schools of architecture, which distinguish 
them from the various European schools 
and systems, rest upon conceptions which 
he was the first to formulate, and upon 
methods which he to a large extent 
initiated. With great skill he developed, 
gradually but surely, the distinction 
between architecture and engineering, with 
which it was perforce closely associated at 
first because the engineering schools were 
better equipped than any others to give 
the scientific instruction which is essential 
to architectural training. At Columbia, the 
last year of his active service witnessed 
the final severance of the Department of 
Architecture from the Faculty of Applied 
Science, and its erection into a full-fledged 
independent school of the university. The 
cultivation of good taste, which as earlier 
noted, he considered an essential part of 
the work of the school, he conceived to be 
impossible without liberal culture; that is, 
without the study of collateral and outlying 
subjects and, as far as possible, visual con- 
tact with the world’s masterpieces of 
thought and design. The history of archi- 
tecture was especially emphasized and 
related to history in general; the theory 
of design was treated as giving outlooks 
upon psychology, esthetics, physical 
science, and all the allied arts. With these 
ideals in mind, he was forever experiment- 
ing, devising new and original methods, 
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exercises, and devices; and at his retire- 
ment in 1903 his keenest regret was that 
he had two or three new educational 
experiments still in view and untried. This 
tendency to change and this discursive- 
ness were no doubt an element of weak- 
ness in his methods, or would have been in 
any other hands. But with his intellec- 
tual enthusiasm, and the magnetism of 
his personal intimacy with his students, 
they became instruments and means for 
the inspiration and fruitful awakening of 
undisciplined minds. And withal Profes- 
sor Ware was intolerant of mental sloppi- 
ness, of inaccuracy, of slipshod thinking; 
and if he was too kind to many lazy and 
incompetent students, he was also most 
helpful and encouraging to all who showed 
promise of mental development, and he 
awakened many an apathetic youth out of 
his intellectual lethargy. 

Broad-minded in the acceptance of 


French ideas and methods (he brought 
over the late Eugéne Létang, the first 
French professor of architectural design in 
America), he was equally insistent upon 


the necessity of modifying French methods 
for American needs. He was a thorough 
believer in the independent strength of 
American architecture. 

During his long academic career Ware 
was active in many extra-academic lines. 
At his death he was the oldest member 
of the Institute, was for several years 
its secretary, and was active in the New 
York Chapter and in the Architectural 
League of New York. He was also an 
active member of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of America, and for years a member 
of its Committee on the Classical School 
at Athens. He designed the building for 
that school, and his services in connection 
with the conduct of the school were invalu- 
able. He was a Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and numbered many of the leaders of the 
profession in England among his warm 
friends. His correspondence with them 


and with scholars, architects, and former 
students was enormous. He ceased archi- 
tectural practice in 1881, so that the works 
of his firm belong to the period preceding 
the great architectural awakening of the 
“eighties” and after. They include the 
fine First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church and the old Harvard Medical 
School in Boston; the former Union Sta- 
tion at Worcester, Massachusetts; the 
Episcopal Seminary at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; the Memorial Hall of Harvard 
University, two dormitories and the en- 
largement of the old Library at Harvard, 
and many other buildings. In connection 
with the Library he devised the first book- 
stack storage system (1877); and as the 
inventor of this system conferred upon 
library administration a great boon, for 
which he has never received adequate 
credit. 

Ware was also one of the earliest agi- 
tators—perhaps the very first—for the 
reform of architectural competitions. His 
efforts only slowly bore fruit, but his own 
successful conduct of a long series of 
important competitions did much to edu- 
cate the profession as well as the public, 
and the present standards maintained 
and enforced by the Institute would not 
have become possible today without his 
twenty years of labor for the reform. The 
long list of his competitions includes such 
projects as the Indianapolis Soldiers’ 
Monument, the Philadelphia Art Club, 
the Madison Square Garden and the Pub- 
lic Library in New York, and Libraries in 
Utica, Louisville, and other cities, the St. 
Louis City Hall, the D. A. R. Building in 
Washington, and city halls, churches, 
libraries, clubs, and office-buildings in 
many cities. 

Professor Ware’s chief literary work was 
in scattered articles in periodicals, chiefly 
architectural. His “Modern Perspective” 
(1883) was, however, his magnum opus, 
a classic treatise now, scientific, almost 
exhaustive, but hardly the student’s text- 
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book he meant it to be. On the other hand, 
his “American Vignola” (1903) is the most 
simple and practical of all treatises for 
students of the orders and other traditional 
elements of architecture. His “Shades 
and Shadows” (1912) has somewhat the 
same merits and defects as his “Modern 
Perspective.” These are his only books. 
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His death removed from the ranks of 
American architects not only a rarely 
beautiful and genial spirit, but one of the 
greatest personalities in the development 
of modern American architecture. 

A. D. F. HaMiin. 

[A typographical error in the Journal for July made 


the date of Professor Ware’s death appear as 1910, an 
error so obvious as to hardly require correction.—EbirTor.] 


Civic Architecture in Providence, Rhode Island 


OLITICAL influence is no new enemy 
p to the architectural profession, but 

in view of the tremendous progress 
of the last few years in the elimination of 
this factor in public buildings, at least in 
the large centers of the country, one is 
somewhat astonished at the persistence of 
the effort which seems to have been 
directed against the architects in Provi- 
dence, apparently entirely political in its 
character. 

Two years ago an order was introduced 
in the common council, creating the office 
of City Architect. The reasons cited were 
the very ones which have been so com- 
pletely demonstrated to be economically 
unsound. The “Providence Journal,” in 
an able editorial, exposed the fallacious 
method of reasoning. In reply to the con- 
tention that “the establishment of such an 
office would result in a saving of several 
thousand dollars a year to the city, and 
that, moreover, there would be a corres- 
ponding prevention of waste of time in 
procuring and deciding upon plans and 
specifications,” it pointed out the follow- 
ing: 

“In the first place, what is true economy, either 
of money or of time? Is it to substitute an inferior 
article at a hypothetically less cost of effort and 
dollars? If so, then the resolution presented should 
be accepted by the Ordinance Committee. But if 
our civic pride finds it necessary to consider the 


quality of the work resultant from the adoption of 
such a plan as that suggested, then it must be 
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doubted gravely whether the measure would make for 
economy at all. There are several workings of the 
law of cause and effect which must induce lower 
artistic standards in the designing of future munici- 
pal buildings, if the task is to be consigned to the 
care of one man paid a definite salary, to draw plans 
for every variety of architectural work required by 
the city of Providence. And the expense of maintain- 
ing the office would probably be greater than that of 
the present system. 

“If we could ignore the probabilities in the case 
and deal only with an imaginary architect possessing 
the highest quality of ability, and willing to expend 
that ability for obviously inadequate remuneration, 
—according to current prices paid for architectural 
plans,—it might still be possible to consider the 
project of entrusting all city architectural designs 
to one man a feasible one. But we cannot ignore 
those probabilities. The element of competition 
eliminated means that the spur to endeavor is 
removed. And it is obvious that only a man of 
mediocre talents would accept a position clearly 
less remunerative than the opportunities of a free 
lance of ability would be. Therefore we are con- 
fronted with the possibility that all our civic archi- 
tecture in the future should be the product of a com- 
monplace brain operating under conditions which do 
not prick it to its best efforts. 

“If, again, we turn from the suggestion of com- 
mon sense to that of known experience, what do we 
find? What has been the result in other cities where 
the experiment recommended has been tried? What 
has been that of the United States Government— 
where at the present time the official architect is 
about two years behind on the required plans? Can 
we blink such palpable testimony as that which 
investigation of these conditions offers as to the 
inefficiency of the idea of one architect for all civic 
architecture? It is impossible to do so. And it is 
equally impossible to believe that the representa- 
tives of civic intelligence in Providence to whom the 
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task of making the decision is entrusted will fail to 
perceive their plain duty in the matter.” 


The office of City Architect was not 
created, but the decision had hardly been 
reached when it was proposed, in the city 
council, to abolish supervision by the archi- 
tect of public work on the again fallacious 
pretext of a saving to the city. It is not 
necessary, in the Journal, to point out 
either the danger or the falsity of this 
reasoning, but the Rhode Island Chapter 
presented its able arguments in vain, and 
contracts for public buildings were let, 
under which the architects were denied 
supervision. 

But other examples of the persistence of 
these attacks were yet to come. In the 
spring of the present year, an order was 
again introduced into the common council 
providing that the plan for the new high- 
school building be drawn in the office of the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, the 
argument being the saving to the city of 
the architect’s commission. The usual 


fatuous reasons were also put forth in the 
shape of unsigned letters to the press, while 


one newspaper, in support of the pre- 
tended great saving to be effected, stated 
that “anybody can design a schoolhouse!” 

It was pointed out that architects had 
been known to increase the cost of the 
building in order to increase their com- 
mission, and from this glittering generality 
inference fastened the crime upon all 
architects. One cannot read the news- 
paper comments and reports and believe 
that they are in any way representative 
of the real intelligence of an old and serious 
community such as Providence. 

But the result is humorous, as well as 
tragic. The mayor refused to sign the 
order authorizing the making of the plans 


by the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
and in extenuation of his action he revealed 
the extraordinary arrangement whereby 
a large part of the architect’s commission 
would be saved in the following manner 
(we quote from a newspaper statement) : 


“(1) Preliminary sketches will be prepared by 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings, including 
details of construction and embodying the require- 
ments of the school department. The effect of this 
will be to limit the scope of the architect commis- 
sioned to draw the plans. The arcbitect’s work will 
be practically laid out for bim. [The italics are our 
own. |} 

“‘(2) Heating plans will be prepared by the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings. 

“(3) Plumbing plans will be prepared by the 
Inspector of Plumbing. 

“(4) Electrical plans will be prepared by the 
City Electrical Engineer.” 


Again the Rhode Island Chapter pointed 
out the falsity of the bases from which the 
deductions were being made. It also 
timidly suggested that there were other 
considerations which entered in the ques- 
tion, not the least of which might be some 
regard of the citizens of Providence for the 
architectural character of its public build- 
ings. We regret to chronicle the fact 
that, except for the editorial above referred 
to, this point was so entirely lost to view 
in the discussion of the various questions 
with the authorities as to lead one to 
wonder why the intelligence of the com- 
munity so persistently refused to assert 
itself. The Rhode Island Chapter is to be 
warmly congratulated upon its earnest 
efforts to really serve the best ends of the 
city of Providence. Time and patience 
will reveal the unselfish character of its 
labors, and the citizens of Providence will 
ultimately awaken to a sense of their own 
responsibilities and real interests. 
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III* 


By WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER 


7. The New Articles of the General Conditions, con- 
tinued. 


Article 11. Foreman; Supervision. (Cf. old articles 
49 and 51.) 

The first paragraph, relating to the General Fore- 
man, is substantially the same as old Article 40. 
There was much discussion of the sentence which 
states that “the General Foreman shall not be 
changed except with the consent of the Architect.” 
Contractors very generally, and with good reason, 
object to this provision. They represent the many 
conditions under which it may be advisable, if not 
necessary, for the Contractor to change the foreman 
on a job,—he may prove unequal to the require- 
ment of that particular piece of work; rough con- 
struction may be his specialty, and a foreman famil- 
iar with interior finish more valuable after the work 
has progressed to a certain point; a foreman too 
valuable for the job may have been temporarily 
available at the start but needed for more important 
work later, with a perfectly competent foreman 
ready to step into his shoes; he may prove to be 
incompetent or unfaithful; a general readjustment 
of the Contractor’s administrative organization to 
fit conditions imposed by new undertakings or other- 
wise may make changes in the general foreman 
desirable;—for any of these or other reasons the Con- 
tractor feels he should be free to act without the 
right of veto by the Architect. On the other side, 
the Architect can easily point to the injurious 
effects of the removal, at a critical time, of a fore- 
man thoroughly familiar with all the details of the 
work. His substitute, however skilful, will cause 
delay, mistakes, and general confusion until he in 
turn becomes thoroughly familiar with the work, 
which may conceivably be humanly impossible 
during the balance of the building operations. It 
may well be that the foreman will be more valuable 
to the Contractor on some new and more important 
work, but has not the first Owner prior claim on the 
services of the Contractor, and is it fair to make his 
work suffer for the benefit of the Contractor or some 
other Owner? 

It seemed impossible to draft a clause that would 
recognize all the possibilities, and give the Archi- 
tect a veto power only under certain conditions. 
The interests of the Owner seemed to demand the 
consideration represented by the Architect’s control 


*The two previous articles appeared in the Journal for 
July and August. The concluding article will appear in 
the Journal for October. 


in this matter, and after much discussion it was 
decided that the provision should be retained. 
The Architect, however, should not exercise this 
authority arbitrarily, to the hurt of the Contractor’s 
interest if the Owners interests are not jeopardized. 

Old Article 49 provided that directions to the 
foreman should be given in writing, if requested. 
It seemed better to provide that if the foreman felt 
it desirable the Architect should confirm his orders 
in writing to the Contractor rather than to the fore- 
man. To make the record complete, in case of 
possible claim later, the foreman’s request for such 
confirmation should be in writing,—since otherwise 
an issue might be clouded by the foreman claiming 
that he had asked to have the order so confirmed, 
but that the Architect had failed to do so. 

As already stated, the giving of orders on the 
job is a matter which gives the Contractors much 
concern,—and that should be done with caution by 
the Architect and his representatives. According 
to Article 24, orders for changes must be in writing 
duly countersigned. Orders given on the job, and 
intended to be merely incidental to the execution of 
the contract may involve a change, and unless con- 
firmed in writing the Contractor will be denied the 
right to claim any extra remuneration involved, 
and may even be liable later for the cost of making 
the work conform to the exact requirements of 
the drawings. The only safeguard against trouble 
of this sort seems to be eternal vigilance on the part 
of the foreman and Architect. 

The second paragraph of this Article 11 is sub- 
stantially old Article 51, somewhat condensed. 


Article 12. Materials, Labor, Appliances. 


(Cf. 
old Articles 8, 9, 44, and 55.) 


The first paragraph, as in old Article 44, states 
that the Contractor shall furnish all labor, materials, 
and incidental service necessary for the execution 
of the work, subject to such exceptions as may be 
specifically noted. The last phrase in Article 44 
related to codrdination of the work with that of 
other Contractors, and is sufficiently covered here 
by the general statement noted above. It is speci- 
fically mentioned in new Article 41, which deals 
with separate contracts, 

The word “pay” has been inserted in this clause, 
thereby making the payment of the Contractor for 
material and labor a contract agreement which the 
Owner can employ if occasion demands for the pro- 
tection of Sub-Contractors and material men. 
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In the following paragraph materials are required 
to be new, and both materials and workmanship of 
good quality, unless otherwise specified. In old 
Article 9 materials were to be “of the best quality 
of their respective kinds.” The words “good qual- 
ity” seem to give a fairer basis for approval than the 
superlative phrase previously employed, for if an 
Architect does not consider a material or a type of 
workmanship worthy of particular mention, it is 
fair to assume he does not desire the absolute limit 
of perfection but only such results as are compatible 
with sound construction or the degree of perfection 
specified for adjacent or similar work. The balance 
of this second paragraph relating to evidence as to 
the quality of materials used is the substance of 
the first three lines of old Article 55. 

The last paragraph relates to the fitness of the 
men employed on the work. The new Article, in 
this matter, stops with the statement of fact 
embodied in the first sentence of old Article 8, 
and omits the statement of the Architect’s right to 
order the Contractor to dismiss anyone whom he 
deems unfit. Any such statement is unnecessary, 
as under Article 10 the Architect has full power to 
pass on any such matters. Moreover, if any dispute 
arises, the subject matter is now clearly the fact of 
the fitness of the man for the work he is engaged in, 
not the Architect’s opinion on the fact. This dis- 
tinction, subtle as it may be in some cases, between 
the fact and the Architect’s opinion of the fact, as a 
basis for possible disputes, seems sound and has 
determined the phraseology of several clauses in the 
new General Conditions. The discharge of a work- 
man is also frequently a delicate matter, involving 
the relations of the Contractor with labor organiza- 
tions, and the control of the situation by the Con- 
tractor should not be endangered by direct action 
by the Architect unless the conditions be excep- 
tionally critical. High explosives should be handled 
only by experts, and the Contractor is generally 
better able to handle such situations than the Archi- 
tect. 


Article 13. Inspection of Work. (Cf. old Articles 
10 and 11.) 


No very substantial changes have been made in 
the provisions of this Article. In the second para- 
graph, relating to inspection of work, reference is 
added to inspections required by law which may not 
be particularly noted in the specifications, but which 
of course must be observed. 

In the last paragraph the same change in phrase- 
ology is made that was referred to under the pre- 
vious Article 12. Old Article 11 provided that the 
Contractor should bear the expense of re-examina- 
tion and replacement “if the Architect decides that 
the work is defective.” In this new Article the Con- 


tractor is responsible if the work is “‘found not in 
accordance with the contract.’”’ Again the fact 
rather than the Architect’s opinion on the fact is the 
basis of action. Also the words “not in accordance 
with the contract” are used rather than the word 
“defective,” as the terms of the contract are rightly 
the basis of judgment and conceivably the terms of 
the specifications might be responsible for the defect, 
and the Contractor in no way to blame. 


Article 14. Correction of Work Before Final Pay- 
ment. (Cf. old Article 12.) 


This Article is substantially the same as Old 
Article 12. The slight changes in phraseology need 
no comment. 


Article 15. Deductions for Uncorrected Work. (Cf. 
old Article 19.) 


The only essential change in the new Article is 
in the last five words,“‘if acceptable to the Owner,” 
which are inserted to give the Owner the power to 
insist on work being done according to contract if he 
so desires. Old Article 19, in effect, gave the Archi- 
tect power to change the contract in that he could 
control the acceptance of defective work. This 
exceeds the power the Architect should have as a 
special agent of the Owner, and while doubtless the 
owner would generally follow the architect’s advice 
on such matters he should have final control. 


Article 16. Correction of Work After Final Pay- 
ment. (Cf. old Article 17.) 


Apart from the new phraseology the only change 
is that the limit of time within which the Contractor 
must make good defects due to negligence or faulty 
work or materials is the limit set by the statutes 
rather than one year. The legal statute of limitations 
is usually from three to six years, and it would be 
well for Chapters to determine this period by refer- 
ence to their own statutes. This provision materially 
extends, therefore, the period within which the 
Owner can claim repair of damage which can be 
shown to be due to such causes, and instances were 
cited which justify this extension. In one aggravated 
case a heavy wind tore off a considerable portion of 
a copper roof which was found to have been secured 
at double the intervals specified, creating insecure 
conditions directly resulting in the damage. Under 
such conditions is there any reason why the Con- 
tractor should be relieved of any part of his legal 
liability for the results? If, however, one year had 
been specified, and the damage had occurred just 
subsequent thereto, the loss would have fallen on the 
Owner, unless the Contractor voluntarily assumed 
responsibility. These severe cases may be rare, but 
it is entirely reasonable that the Owner should be 
protected from losses when they do occur. 
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As stated in the first Article,* the bond would, at 
the normal rate, insure the Owner against the Con- 
tractor’s failure to make good such damage for a 
period of one year, and at an added premium of 
one-eighth of 1 per cent per year will protect him 
for such longer period as he cares to name. 


Article 17. Protection of Work and Property. 
(Cf. old Article 31, 59, and 60.) 


Old Article 59 required the Contractor to pro- 
tect the work “in a manner satisfactory to the 
Architect.” The new Article calls upon him to 
furnish “adequate protection.” Again the fact 
rather than the Architect’s decision is made the 
basis of the provision. Under Article 10 the Archi- 
tect can decide if the protection furnished is adequate 
and order additional protection if he finds it advisable 
to do so. The final sentence calls upon the Con- 
tractor to make good any damage “except such as 
may be directly due to errors in the contract docu- 
ments.” It is manifestly only just that if the Con- 
tractor has built according to detailed instructions 
he should not be held responsible for damage caused 
by errors in such instructions. 


Article 18. Emergencies. (Cf. old Article 41.) 


The provisions of this Article, for action in case of 
emergency, are radically different from those of old 
Article 41, in which the only action provided for was 
by the Architect, acting as the special agent of the 
Owner, and empowered to make such changes or 
order such extra work as he deemed advisable to 
meet the emergency. While the Architect was not 
ordered to act, his action was fairly implied, and 
under that clause he might conceivably be held to 
have been derelict in his duty if he failed to observe 
and act in an emergency which resulted in damage 
to property or injury to persons. This is a responsi- 
bility which an Architect is not paid to assume nor 
usually fitted to exercise. He is a supervisor, not 
the active manager of the work. Responsibility for 
the safe and proper completion of the building opera- 
tions lies with the Contractor, and he should be 
held fully responsible for the adequate meeting of 
any emergencies that arise out of such operations. 
Certain normal emergencies are constantly arising 
which call for protective measures covered by Article 
17. If the emergency develops from sources outside 
the contract, and for which he is not financially 
liable under the contract, he should be equally 
responsible for proper action to safeguard life and 
property, but he should be permitted to act without 
waiting for the formality of the notice required by 
Article 25 and the order called for in Article 24, and 
later to collect from the Owner such extra remunera- 
tion as may be approved by the Architect or arbi- 


*See the Journal for July. 
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trators. Article 18 provides for such action in emer- 
gencies of this nature. In addition to permitting the 
Contractor so to act, it also requires him to act if so 
instructed or authorized by the Architect or Owner. 


Article 19. Damage to Persons. (Cf. old Article 31.) 


This Article has been most carefully phrased to 
provide the greatest possible protection of the Owner 
by the Contractor without impairing the Con- 
tractor’s ability to protect himself by insurance. 

In the performance of a contract there are certain 
liabilities imposed upon the Contractor by law. 
Insurance companies issue policies to protect the 
Contractor from loss on account of such liabilities. 
There are other liabilities which are not imposed on 
the Contractor by law, but which properly devolve 
upon him in connection with his prosecution of the 
contract, and against these he cannot insure. The 
terms of the contract should be so drawn as to 
protect the Owner from loss on account of both of 
these classes of liabilities. 

It is needless to state in the contract that the 
Contractor shall protect the Owner against loss on 
account of the first class, that is, liabilities imposed 
by law, for the law has already stated this. The 
Contractor might, however, suffer so great a finan- 
cial loss under such liability that he would be unable 
to complete his contract for the Owner. In order to 
protect the Owner against such a contingency it is 
usual to require the Contractor to purchase liability, 
insurance, the premium being a normal expense 
connected with the Owner’s undertaking, and paid 
by him as part of the contract price. 

Since the law does not itself place responsibility 
on the Contractor for the second class of liabilities 
it is necessary to protect the Owner by making the 
Contractor voluntarily assume such liability by the 
terms of the contract. 

Liability insurance policies, however, specifically 
state that they do not protect the Contractor against 
liabilities that be voluntarily assumes. It is necessary, 
therefore, so to word the contract that by its express 
terms the Contractor shall not voluntarily assume 
any liability that is already imposed by law, since 
he might then be sued under his voluntarily assumed 
liability, known to insurance companies as contract 
liability, and in such event the insurance policy 
would not hold itself responsible. 

It has been very generally the custom, as in old 
Article 31, to insert a broad clause by which the 
Contractor assumes to protect the Owner against 
every possible liability arising out of the contract, 
and also agrees to take out insurance to protect 
himself. This broad assumption of so-called “con- 
tract liability,” however, includes the liabilities im- 
posed by law, and places the Contractor in a position 
where, in spite of ample insurance policies, he may 
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find himself unprotected by his insurance, and the 
Owner’s interests imperiled through his possible 
financial embarrassment. It is therefore desirable 
in the interest of both parties, as stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, to guard against this contingency, 
and Article 19 has been carefully drafted with this 
object in view. 

The first portion of the paragraph, which states 
that “in addition to the liability imposed by law 
upon the Contractor on account of bodily injury or 
death suffered through the Contractor’s negligence, 
which liability is not impaired or otherwise affected 
hereby,” specifically eliminates these liabilities 
imposed by law from any participation in the “con- 
tract liability” assumed by the balance of the para- 
graph, which, however, includes every other possible 
liability in that it states that “the contractor hereby 
assumes in cases not embraced within such legal 
liability, the obligation to hold the Owner harmless 
from every expense, liability or payment (voluntary 
payments excepted), by reason of any injury to any 
person or persons, including death, suffered through 
any act or omission of the Contractor or any Sub- 
Contractor, or anyone directly or indirectly em- 
ployed by either of them, in the prosecution of any 
work included in this contract.” The words “ex- 


pense, liability, or payment” cover costs of defend- 
ing suits brought against the Owner, while the 
words “voluntary payments excepted” prevent the 
Owner from making a voluntary settlement of a 
claim and then collecting the payment from the 
Contractor. The final words “in the prosecution of 


any work included in this contract” extend the scope 
of the Article to include accidents that occur outside 
of the immediate premises of the Owner, which are 
sometimes not sufficiently covered. The words 
“suffered through any act or omission of the Con- 
tractor, or any Sub-Contractor, or anyone directly 
or indirectly employed by either of them” properly 
limit the obligation assumed by the Contractor to 
acts or omissions for which he is directly or indirectly 
responsible. 

The broad assumption of liability involved in 
old Article 31 is a relic of the days when liability 
insurance was unknown, and it was right and proper 
to insist that the Contractor should protect the Owner 
from all liability. The new Article recognizes the 
now common element of liability insurance, and 
affords its protection to the Contractor without in 
any way reducing (but rather increasing) the total 
protection afforded the Owner. 


Article 20. Liability Insurance. (Cf. old Article 62.) 


This clause somewhat amplifies old Article 62, 
including reference to workmen’s compensation 
acts and the statement that “the Owner shall be 
responsible for his own contingent liability.” 


The law imposes certain liabilities on the Owner. 
Sometimes the Owner has endeavored to make the 
Contractor agree to protect him against even these. 
To do so, however, would manifestly be an assump- 
tion of liability that the Contractor could not in- 
sure. The Owner, however, can insure his contingent 
liability at an extremely low rate, owing to the very 
slight liability actually involved. It seems more 
reasonable, therefore, that he should assume it, and 
insure it if he sees fit, rather than attempt to impose 
it on the Contractor, who cannot insure it. 


Article 21. Fire Insurance. (Cf. old Article 26.) 


Old Article 26 provided that each party to the 
contract should insure his own interests. New 
Article 21 provides that the Owner shall insure the 
interests of all parties. Double insurance affords 
complications in adjusting a loss even when there is 
a single contract. In cases where there are several 
separate contracts there would be additional 
policies and, inevitably, additional difficulties in 
adjustment. A single policy to cover all interests 
seems simpler and safer. 

Some think, however, that the Contractor should 
take out the policy rather than the Owner. Where 
there is a single contract covering the entire work 
this of course is possible. The Owner’s interest, 
however, is always by far the larger, and he will 
want to be sure that proper insurance is maintained. 
Insurance is a technical subject, and the Owner will 
need the advice of a man trained in insurance 
problems. If he takes out the insurance himself he 
can entrust his interests to an agent in whom he has 
confidence, whose duty it will be to keep him prop- 
erly protected and to advise him on all questions 
that arise. If the Contractor takes out the insurance, 
the Owner has no such paid adviser but is no less 
in need of advice. Where the work is done under a 
number of separate contracts the situation would be 
more complicated, and the Owner’s difficulties still 
greater, if the various Contractors took out the 
insurance policies. It seems better, therefore, that 
the Owner should take out the insurance, on account 
of greater simplicity of control and adjustment. 

Some feel strongly that the Contractor should be 
responsible for keeping the owner informed of the 
amount of the Contractor’s interest, such as the 
value of materials delivered on the job but not paid 
for. This makes the Contractor at all times partly 
responsible for the adequacy of the insurance, and 
in case of loss the adjustment is complicated by this 
fact, as he will generally have failed to notify the 
Owner as required. An Owner’s insurance agent can 
equally well advise him on this matter, and is con- 
stantly doing just this in the regular course of his 
business. It seems better, therefore, to place full 
responsibility on the Owner, who can transfer the 
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responsibility for the routine to his paid technical 
adviser. 

Regardless of whether the Owner or Contractor 
takes out the policies, the custom has been to in- 
crease the insurance from time to time as payments 
are made. This means constant chance of oversight 
or delay. The manager of the adjustment bureau 
of a large insurance agency has found that, in a large 
majority of cases, the buildings have been under- 
insured. How can the Owner be protected against 
this contingency? 

As a result of the work of the Institute committees 
a new type of policy has been approved which re- 
moves this danger. The Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters has recently issued a ruling whereby 
an Owner can take out a single policy, when building 
operations begin, in an amount equal to at least 80 
per cent of the total insurable value of the finished 
work, and pay a rate 20 per cent less than the 
regular rate that would otherwise apply. Whether 
this reduction is large enough to bring the total 
premium down to a practical equivalent of the 
premium on the previous method is questionable, 
but the advantage to the Owner of a single policy 
that completely covers all interests from the start 
to the finish of building operations, seems almost 
obvious. One wonders why the companies, in their 
own interest, have not devised it before, for it will 
inevitably increase the total amount of insurance 
carried and tend to prevent under-insurance on each 
contract. The total premium, furthermore, will be 
paid in advance instead of on the installment plan. 
This type of policy would seem to be of advantage 
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both to the Owner and to the company, and would 
relieve agents of a vast amount of routine. It ought 
not to be difficult to determine a rate that will be 
proper for the risk involved. 

In some localities it is held that the valued policy 
law or the standard form of coinsurance clause pro- 
hibits the issuance of sucha policy. It would appear 
that this type of policy was not contemplated by 
these laws, and its prohibition is incidental rather 
than intentional. If the type of policy is as desirable 
as it appears to be there would seem to be enough 
insurance business of this sort to warrant an attempt 
to so revise existing forms as to make it possible. 

The new Article 21 arranges for any loss to be 
payable to the Owner as a trustee, thus protecting 
those who have interest in the adjustment. It also 
provides a means for the further protection of the 
various interests by referring the adjustment to 
arbitrators if demanded by a party having an in- 
terest. The replacement of injured work is con- 
sidered as extra work, and arranged for by special 
agreement of the parties or according to the terms 
of Article 24 governing orders for extras. 

This Article has been the subject of more dis- 
cussion than almost any other article of the General 
Conditions. It is believed to afford the best method 
of dealing with a very difficult subject, and it sug- 
gests a new type of policy that would appear to 
simplify the whole problem. Consideration of this 
matter by Chapter committees with their local 
insurance authorities should result in solutions 
adapted to local conditions. 


Joint Committee on Sculpture, $.B.-A.A. and N.S.S. 


Lioyp WARREN, Chairman 


Official Notification of Awards 
Judgment of June 21, 1915 


First Crass: “An Electrolier” 


This electrolier is not to exceed 20 feet in its 
largest dimension, and is to hang 50 feet from the 
ground, in an immense dome in the Electrical Build- 
ing of a great exposition. 

Second Medals: W. Goldman, Paul Herzel. 

Mentions: L. Keila, A. Brunelli. 


First Crass: “Life Model’ 


Second Medals: V. Salerno, J. Yoshioka of Mr. 
Hinton Perry’s Class. L. Keila of Mr. Albert 
Jaegers’ Class. 

Mentions: G. Cecere, T. di Luna, O. Rene of Mr. 
Hinton Perry’s class. Paul Herzel of Mr. Polasek’s 
Class. 


First Crass: “Whitney Prize” 


These prizes are awarded to the best three models 
submitted in the Composition Class during the 
course of the year. 

First Prize: Paul Herzel—‘“‘The Struggle” 

Second Prize: Saul Baizerman—‘‘A Doorway 
with Caryatides.” 

Third Prize: Will Goldman—‘“An Electrolier” 


OrNAMENT Crass: “The Adams’ Style.” No 


Awards. 
Judgment of July 7, 1915 


Preliminary competition for a prize offered by 
Mr. Albrecht Pagenstecher for a Pair of Book-ends. 

The following were chosen for the final competi- 
tion to be rendered July 19: 

Paul Herzel, Louis Urich, P. Manfredi, J. Novelli, 
John Ruhl. 
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How to Go About City Planning* 


By WALTER D. MOODY 
Managing Director, Chicago Plan Commission 


Assuming that city planning requires a scien- 
tific plan, financial resources, and an organization 
for its promotion, two questions promptly engage 
our attention. First, how to proceed to get these 
things, and, second, having acquired them, how 
may results be obtained? 

Many communities, inspired with a desire for 
more attractive physical development, are immedi- 
ately in a quandary concerning the best manner to 
proceed. Theory cannot possibly provide so good 
a formula as that proved by successful experience. 
There are many theories,—all sorts of viewpoints 
are advanced, and various methods tried. In cases 
where practical experience is lacking, the best course 
is to be guided by the experience of others. Too 
frequently a false start is made, and work that other- 
wise would have resulted in desired accomplishment 
ends merely in fine reports, much agitation, and 
ill-considered sketches. A well-grounded plan of 
operation, backed by wisdom and insistent endeavor, 
cannot fail. 

Rarely in this country is city-planning work 
initiated by the municipal government. Where this 
is the case, the highest degree of success is not 
attained. The best results have been had where 
the city-planning movement originated with a 
group of substantial public-spirited citizens, or 
under the auspices of commercial or civic organiza- 
tions. The reason is that at the very outset ade- 
quate funds must be had for technical advice and 
for the conduct of preliminary work, to the end that 
public sentiment may be stirred. Appropriations 
by city administrations for the first need rarely 
suffice. This is due to the fear of politicians that 
the censure of the community would be incurred 
by invading new and untried fields. Under the ordi- 
nary power of a city for making appropriations for 
corporate purposes, the second need cannot be cov- 
ered at all. 

It is necessary, therefore, after the question of 
city planning has been raised, to secure an adequate 
fund, either by contributions from citizens or by 
appropriation from a civic organization. The fund 


*Summary of an address to the National City Planning 
Conference. 


in hand, there should at once be sought the services 
of a city-planning expert. No attempt at city plan- 
ning should ever be made without such counsel. 

An expert city plan once evolved, the next step 
is to create public sentiment, and when that is 
aroused, to secure recognition of the plan by muni- 
cipal authorities. The obligation of the sponsors by 
no means ends with the mere submission of the plan 
to the city authorities. Accompanying their appeal 
there should be a well-thought-out plan of organiza- 
tion to be provided for by city ordinance. Until the 
time when city planning is established as a city 
department, the promotion of plan work should 
rest with a properly constituted quasi-public body. 

When such an organization has been authorized, 
and appointed by the mayor, adequate appropria- 
tion should be made by the city for its main- 
tenance. 

City-planning bodies vary in name, jurisdiction, 
and official recognition in various communities. 
There are self-constituted bodies, so to speak, and 
those created by appointment of the mayor on the 
authority of the city council. A plan body, appointed 
under city authority, is perhaps best named the 
Plan Commission. Its organization should embody 
all elements constituting the citizenship of a com- 
munity; the mayor, his cabinet heads, and one alder- 
man from each section of the city should be ex- 
officio members. The whole commission, under the 
executive leadership of a chairman, a vice-chairman, 
and a secretary, should in the remainder be composed 
of leading business men, representatives of all pro- 
fessions, union labor leaders, newspaper publishers, 
and political leaders of all factions. Churches of all 
faiths should be represented, and especially where 
there is a mixed citizenship, all nationalities should 
have representation. Such a commission should 
be absolutely non-partisan and non-political. But 
political faiths should have recognition in ratio to 
the political life of the community, and especially 
should the chairman represent the leading political 
faction, and the vice-chairman the faction next in 
importance. This method of organization naturally 
should vary according to the size and citizenship of 
the city. The work of the Plan Commission should 
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Cuicaco.—Union Depot, Canal Street, as it is Today. To 


clear through an executive committee typical, in its 
selection of the personnel of the larger body. An 
official headquarters should be established under the 
supervision of a director of works to carry out the 
projects initiated by the commission. 

The power of the Plan Commission should be 
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be Replaced, as Shown Below 


advisory and not executory, and it should act at 
all times as the intermediary between the city au- 
thorities and the people. 

The Plan Commission should Iend its first en- 
deavor to the study of the plan committed to it 
by the city. That reasonably accomplished, it 





Cuicaco.—Canal Street Widening and the New Union Station, now Assured at a Cost of $65,000,000 
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Cuicaco.—Twelfth Street Today. Southern Boundary 
of Future Traffic Quadrangle 


should next recommend a specific phase of the plan 
for adoption and execution by the city. 

That is the procedure adopted in the creation 
of the Plan of Chicago by the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, under the direction of Daniel Hudson 
Burnham, and in the organization of the Chicago 
Plan Commission. 

Recognizing the fact that, under American muni- 
cipal rule, the ballot-box always precedes the city 
planner, the Chicago Plan Commission, at its incep- 
tion, immediately undertook to comply with an im- 
portant phase of its province stipulated in the mes- 
sage of the mayor, on its appointment, viz.: “whose 
duty it shall be to take up this question [the Plan 
of Chicago] to the end that the whole city and all 
elements in it may be fully informed as to what is 
contemplated in this plan for the future.” 

Actuated by this admonition, the commission 
set out on an elaborate and comprehensive educa- 
tional propaganda. First there was prepared an 
eighty-page illustrated booklet setting forth the 
technical proposals in the plan. This was shot 
through with a strong and exhortive appeal to the 
citizens to get behind the commission in the pro- 
motion of the plan. There were published 165,000 
copies of this booklet and distributed gratis to 
property-owners and tenants paying a rental of 
$25 pex month and upward. 

Next there was prepared a text-book on citizen- 
ship and city planning for use in the Chicago schools. 
This study was adopted by the Board of Education, 
since which 45,000 copies have been issued. 

Tens of scores of stories of the plan and the pur- 
poses of the commission were written and furnished 
to newspapers and periodicals. 

There was organized an effective stereopticon 
lecture course. The countries of the world were 
scoured for illustrations and technical data, for use 


in embellishing the arguments of the lecturer. Thus 
the Plan of Chicago has been directly presented in 
more than 300 lectures. There have been 100,000 
citizens reached directly in this way. Invitations 
for the lectures have been received from clubs, 
societies, business organizations, schools, univer- 
sities, churches, labor organizations, in fact from 
every organized source and from all parts of the city. 

A new and impressive means of publicity of far- 
reaching importance is being employed by the Plan 
Commission. Civic Chicago has invaded the world 
of “movies.”” The commission has arranged with 
the Educational Films Association to have the entire 
Chicago Plan put up in film form. This is a two-reel 
feature, occupying forty minutes in exhibition. It 
shows contrasting scenes of Chicago with those 
proposed in the Plan of Chicago and other interest- 
ing and illuminating features that go to make up 
an instructive pictorial exhortation. 

To begin with, this reel will be exhibited in thirty 
first-class Chicago vaudeville houses and one hun- 
dred motion-picture theaters. It will later be shown 
in the leading theaters of both kinds throughout 
the United States. 

To further the commission’s educational propa- 
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Cuicaco.—Twelfth Street as Widened from Sixty- 

six Feet to One Hundred and Eighteen Feet for Two 
Miles. Completion Assured at a Cost of $4,500,000. 
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Cuicaco.—Michigan Avenue. This Narrow Gap to 
be Widened for a Mile as Shown Below 


ganda, consideration is also being given to the 
making of talking-machine records. 

Interwoven with all this educational effort there 
has been the insistent work of the commission with 
the city administration to have adopted by ordi- 
nance and other necessary procedure some parts of 
the general plan. 

The first of these to be undertaken was the widen- 
ing of Twelfth Street, the most important east and 
west artery in the groundwork of the street system 
of the general plan. This improvement will be two 
miles in length, and involves the taking of property 
and buildings for a widening of 42 feet, the construc- 
tion of a great new bridge and railroad viaduct. 
The total cost of the improvement is $4,500,000. 
An ordinance has been passed by the city council 
and bonds to the extent of $1,750,000, the city’s 
share of the cost have been voted by the people, 
All preliminary steps have been complied with, and 
the Twelfth Street case is now in court. 

The next work of the commission on the central 
street system was concerned with the improvement 
of Michigan Avenue, the city’s leading north and 
south thoroughfare. This is to be one mile long, and 
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requires the taking of approximately 75 feet of prop- 
erty and buildings. It involves a two-level street 
structure and bridge, the total cost of which is 
$8,000,000. An ordinance has been passed by the 
city council, bonds to the extent of $3,800,000, the 
city’s share of the cost, have been voted by the 
people, and the case is nearly ready for court pro- 
ceedings. 

The Michigan Avenue case disposed of, the com- 
mission next took up the proposed $65,000,000 
Union Terminal project. Its work on that case se- 
cured for the city, at the expense of the railroads, 
sixteen important bridge, viaduct and street im- 
provements. The latter includes the widening of 
Canal Street from 80 to 100 feet, for more than a 
mile, in the heart of the city. This thoroughfare 
is destined to be one of Chicago’s leading north and 
south arteries, and its improvements form an abso- 
lutely new north and south connection across the 
Chicago River. 

The improvement of Canal Street, in connection 
with Twelfth Street and Michigan Avenue, prac- 
tically completes the foundation of the central 
street system in the plan. 





Cuicaco.—Michigan Avenue Improvement, East- 
erly Side of Traffic Quadrangle, with Two-level Plan 
for Separating North and South Traffic from East and 
West Traffic. Sixty Thousand Vehicles Traverse this 
Street every Twelve Hours. 
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Cuicaco.—Rush Street Bridge. It has the Heaviest Vehicle Traffic in the World, and will be Replaced 
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Assured Two-level Bascule Bridge Across the Chicago River at Michigan Avenue. 
Upper Level for Light Traffic; Lower for Heavy Vehicles 
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The commission then gave its attention to plans 
for the reclamation of five miles of lake shore to 
the southward of the city’s center. These involve 
the establishment of 1,550 acres, built out in the 
lake to form a series of parks, lagoons, playgrounds, 
and driveways, and to provide for future harbor 
needs. Tentative ordinances for this great project 
are now being drafted. 

Forest preserves—great playgrounds outside of 
the city limits—and the construction of good roads 
in adjacent territory, having been recommended 
by the commission, were approved by the people 
in referendum at last November’s election. The 
forest-preserve act was given a majority vote of 
100,000, and the $2,000,000 bond issue for good 
roads carried also by a big majority. 

Chicago Plan Commission activities under pres- 
ent consideration cover recommendations to the 
United States Government for a new post-office 
site and building, the construction of additional 
bridges over the Chicago River, and other improve- 
ments concerning certain streets and city parks. 

The headquarters of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion has been established four years. During that 
period $130,000 has been expended for promotional 
and technical work. Of this amount, $90,000 was 
subscribed by the Commercial Club, the balance 
was had from yearly appropriations by the city. 


Institute 


The Special Meeting Held in New 
York City, August 5 


Pursuant to the call of the Secretary, the special 
meeting of the members of the Institute, to which 
there have been numerous references in the Journal, 
was convened at the Fine Arts Building, New York 
City, on August 5 at 10 o'clock a.m. 

The meeting was called to order by Robert D. 
Kohn, Chairman of the Committee on Chapters. 
President Sturgis and Secretary Fenner were elected 
temporary chairman and secretary respectively. 
The Secretary duly read the call for the meeting; 
thereupon President Sturgis and Secretary Fenner 
were elected permanent chairman and secretary. It 
was announced that a large majority of both Fellows 
and Members were represented, either in person or 
by proxy. 

Chairman Sturgis briefly outlined the objects of 
the meeting, all of which had been duly set forth in 
the call therefor. The principal business related to 
the acceptance, by the Institute, of the new Charter 
which had been granted by the State of New York, 
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Prior to the appointment of the commission, the 
Commercial Club had expended nearly $100,000 
for the creation of the Plan, and the publication 
of its elaborate report for presentation to the 
city. 

These finances have enabled the commission to 
maintain the technical staff employed on the Plan 
when it was originally worked out; the commission, 
acting as adviser to the city in Plan matters, has 
furnished city departments, notably the Bridge 
Department, the Board of Public Works, and the 
Board of Local Improvements, with technical 
advice, and has actually supplied detail drawings 
for certain plan projects adopted by the city on 
the recommendation of the commission. 

There is an understanding between the city 
authorities and the commission that no major public 
works, not included in the Plan of Chicago, shall 
be initiated by the city without having them first 
referred to the Plan Commission. Under this 
established policy, scarcely a month passes that some 
council committee or city department does not seek 
the advice and assistance of the commission. 

The experience of the Chicago Plan Commission 
may contain something of value to other communi- 
ties, in so far, at least, as it justifies the method of 
procedure described for the inception, adoption, 
and organization of city-planning effort. 


Business 


under which the Institute now possesses the definite 
right to hold its annual meetings wherever it pleases, 
a right which up to the present time has been more 
or less questioned by some of the members. The new 
Charter was unanimously accepted, and in compli- 
ance therewith it was voted that the office of the 
New York Chapter, which was generously offered 
by President Hunt, be made the office, in the State 
of New York, of the Institute. 

In order further to comply with the new Charter, 
the number of Directors was increased to fourteen. 
This is not an actual increase over the present num- 
ber, which includes the nine directors prescribed by 
the By-Laws and the five officers of the Institute. 
It is merely a change in the form of wording, in 
order to conform to legal usage. The meeting also 
unanimously ratified and approved all elections of 
officers and amendments to Constitution and By- 
Laws adopted at previous conventions which have 
been held outside the State of New York. 

While the meeting itself was in the nature of a 
formality, it was also one of exceptional interest, for 
it counted among the fifty members present Past 
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Secretary, A. J. Bloor (F. 1861), who, since the recent 
death of Professor Ware (A. 1859; F. 1864), is now 
the oldest member of the Institute. He spoke briefly 
of his interest in the Institute, and the meeting, and 
was the recipient of many congratulations, as was 
also Mr. J. W. McLaughlin (F. 1870), than whom 
there are now only seven members who were admit- 
ted to the Institute at an earlier date. 

At the close of the meeting the members present 
were the guests of the New York Chapter at lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Plaza. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 
August 5 and 6 at New York 


At the above meeting, held in the office of the 
Secretary, there were present, President Sturgis, 
First Vice-President Kimball, Secretary Fenner, 
and Treasurer Mauran. Mr. La Farge was unavoid- 
ably absent. 


The Success of the New Contract Documents 


The Secretary reported that the cash sales of the 
new Contract Documents during the first three 
months had been most gratifying, and that there is 
every indication that the sales for the first year will 
cover all the preliminary expenses in connection 
with the preparation of the documents. 

The Secretary also reported a very considerable 
demand for the separate sale of the General Condi- 
tions, in view of which it was resolved that the 
General Conditions be placed on sale separately at 
the price of eight cents per copy, the price of the 
Agreement remaining at two cents, as at present; 
but no change is made in the conditions which attach 
to the sale of the Agreement as a separate document. 


The Miami, Florida, City Hospital 
Competition 


The Secretary reported the receipt of a communi- 
cation from Mr. C. G. Ralston, of Miami, Florida, 
chairman of a commission charged with the con- 
struction of a new City Hospital, in which it was 
stated that a competition is now under way for the 
selection of an architect; that the commission, recog- 
nizing the fairness of the Institute’s Code governing 
competitions, had prepared its program in accord- 
ance therewith. Mr. Ralston requested the Insti- 
tute’s assistance in securing two architects of stand- 
ing and reputation from outside the state of Florida 
to serve as jurors. The Executive Committee was 
highly gratified at this indication of the influence of 
the Institute in a territory where no Chapter exists. 
The Secretary was directed to give every assistance 
in his power to Mr. Ralston, and to suggest the 
names of competent juriors, and ask their codpera- 
tion. 


A Question of Professional Relations 


A letter was read from a member of the Chapter 
at Large, stating that he was considering the estab- 
lishment in his office of a structural department to 
undertake the actual construction of buildings, and 
asking whether in so doing he would be considered 
as acting in other than a professional capacity. The 
Secretary was instructed to reply that when an 
architect makes a contract or guarantees an outside 
limit of cost to the owner, and thereby becomes 
financially interested in the profits or losses arising 
from the contract or responsible for the amount of 
the contract, he is not acting in the professional 
capacity of an architect. 


Deaths of Notable Members During the Year 

The Secretary announced the deaths of Mr. 
William S. Eames, a former President of the Insti- 
tute; Professor William Robert Ware, whose life was 
devoted to architectural education; Mr. John W. 
Alexander, President of the National Academy of 
Design and an honorary member of the Institute; 
and Abraham Salm, of Amsterdam, Honorary 
Corresponding Member, and, upon motion, it was 
resolved that resolutions of regret be prepared for 
presentation at the next Convention. 


Membership 


The Secretary reported the receipt of many new 
applications for membership, bringing the total 
applications for the year up to 72, a number far in 
excess of any previous year. 

Letters were presented from Mr. Henry Lloyd 
Gay, of the Southern California Chapter, and from 
Mr. R. S. Roeschlaub, of the Colorado Chapter, 
requesting that their names be placed on the retired 
list on account of age and retirement from practice. 
It was resolved that Messrs. Gay and Roeschlaub 
be retired as of August 6, 1915. 


A Proposed Organization in the Northwest 


The Secretary submitted a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Washington State Chapter, in which it 
was stated that the Architectural League of the 
Pacific Coast had gone out of existence, and that the 
Chapter desires to know the attitude of the Board of 
Directors toward the formation of a similar associa- 
tion of the Institute bodies of the Northwest with 
other architectural societies in the northwestern 
states and in British Columbia. The Secretary 
stated that copies of the letter had been submitted 
to members of the Board of Directors and read the 
replies received. All the members evinced interest 
and many valuable suggestions were made. After 
full discussion it was resolved that the Executive 
Committee submit to the Washington State Chapter 
the replies received from the members of the Board, 
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and state that in its opinion the Institute should 
encourage any correlation of interests which will 
promote mutual acquaintance and understanding, 
but that it should deprecate the multiplication of 
organizations with all the machinery which goes with 
such organizations. In the present case it questions 
the advisability of any association other than an 
informal one conducted by the Chapters for social 
and professional intercourse. The Executive Com- 
mittee suggests that no definite steps be taken to- 
ward the formation of an organization until after 
the visit of the committee to the Pacific Coast in 
September, and the action of the Annual Convention 
of the Institute in December on the proposed 
reorganization of the Institute and its Chapters. 


The Institute to Petition the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for an Investigation of the Teaching of 
Art in This Country. 


The Secretary reported that he had been in 
conference with Mr, Zantzinger, Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, and Mr. LaFarge, and 
that they had offered to collaborate in the prepara- 
tion of an argument for presentation to the Carnegie 
Foundation, covering the need for an investigation 
of the whole subject of art education in the United 
States, with a view to ascertaining in particular 
what is being done and what should be done by the 
colleges and universities, as well as by the professional 
art schools of the country, to promote the knowledge, 
appreciation, and production of art in America. 

It was resolved that the offer be accepted, and 
that the collaborators be requested to present their 
argument personally to the President of the Car- 
negie Foundation. 


The Visit to the Pacific Coast 


The Secretary reported that arrangements are 
proceeding for the excursion to the Pacific Coast in 
September. Thus far the number of positive accept- 
ances has been disappointing, but there is reason to 
believe that within the next month many who are 
favorably considering making the trip will definitely 
decide to do so. 

The Secretary announced that in connection with 
the trip one or more of the officers and members of 
the Board would visit the Buffalo, Michigan, IIlinois, 
W‘sconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, Washington State, 
Oregon, San Francisco, Southern California and 
Kansas City Chapters, and that arrangements for 
such meetings are already under way. 


Should the Rules of Professional Practice Be 
Applied Equally to All Sections of the Country? 


The Secretary presented a most interesting letter 
from Mr. Willcox of the Board of Directors, in which 
doubt was expressed as to the wisdom of applying 
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the same rules of professional practice, particularly 
in regard to competitions and schedule of charges, 
to all communities. Mr. Willcox asked that serious 
consideration be given to the question as to whether 
or not the application of uniform standards in all 
sections of the country does not actually retard, in 
the newer sections, the growth of a right public 
understanding of the ethical principles which the 
Institute is endeavoring to establish. 

The Executive Committee, appreciating the 
importance of the questions raised, and the necessity 
for full consideration by all members of the Board, 
instructed the Secretary to send copies of Mr. Will- 
cox’s letter to all Board members, with the request 
that they give the fullest consideration to this 
matter, and be prepared with constructive sugges- 
tions for the meeting of the Board immediately pre- 
ceeding the next Annual Convention. 


The New Constitution and By-laws. 
The Work of the Committee on 
Chapters 


Following the Special Meeting of the Institute on 
August 5 last, the Committee on Chapters met in 
New York City. Of the Committee, there were 
present Messrs. Briggs of Connecticut, Brown of 
Minnesota, Cogswell of Boston, Kohn of New York, 
and Lubschez of Kansas City. During the sessions, 
other members of the Institute joined the Committee 
and participated in its discussions. 

The meeting was largely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of such provisions of the proposed Consti- 
tution and By-Laws as were criticized at the last 
Convention, and in the voluminous correspondence 
which followed. The whole draft of the proposed 
new Constitution and By-Laws was revised to meet 
practically every criticism made of the previous 
one, both at the convention and since. The most 
important change from the previous draft is a 
method provided for the membership of men who, 
for one reason or another, are not yet ready to 
become full members of the Institute, including in 
this provision the so-called Chapter members, and 
yet adhering strictly to the resolution of the 1914 
Convention “that eventually the Institute should 
consist of Institute members only.” This important 
problem, it is believed, has been satisfactorily solved. 

As the whole document will soon be presented 
to members with possible discussion of its principal 
features in the columns of the Journal, it seems un- 
necessary to make further report of this meeting 
except for the statement that the Committee is now 
completing its final report, which will be published 
in time to enable definite action on the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to be taken at the next 
convention in December. 
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The Refurnishing of the Octagon 


At a recent meeting of the Board, the question 
of refurnishing the Octagon was discussed, and the 
hope was expressed that it might be possible event- 
ually to completely refurnish the building in the 
manner which prevailed at the time of its occupancy 
by President Madison. The memorable contribution 
of the famous table upon which the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed, made by the San Francisco Chapter, 
was recalled, and it was felt that other Chapters 
might welcome the opportunity now presented. 

A group of members of the Philadelphia Chapter 
have subscribed the sum of one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, which has been placed at the 
disposal of the Board. 


Obituary 


Robert A. Bethune 


Admitted to the Institute, 1902 
Died at Buffalo, N. Y., July 17, 1915 


Mr. Bethune was born in Bowmanville, Ontario, 
but began the study of architecture with Mr. Gor- 
don W. Lloyd, of Detroit, continuing with Mr. R. 
A. Waite, of Buffalo. He began practice with Mrs. 
Louise Bethune, his wife, in 1881, under the firm 
name of R. A. & L. Bethune. In 1890, Mr. William 
L. Fuchs became his partner under the firm name 
of Bethune, Bethune and Fuchs. Since the death 
of Mrs. Bethune, who was at one time a member of 
the Institute, in 1913, the firm has been Bethune & 
Fuchs. 


News Notes 


The Activity of the St. Louis Chapter 
on the New City Plan for St. Louis 


At the last Chapter meeting, Mr. Russell, chair- 
man of the special committee of five appointed to 
meet the City-Plan Commission, and work in con- 
junction with the Projects Committee, in advancing 
the New City Plan, reported that the committee 
had interviewed several members of the City-Plan 
Commission, the Mayor, the President of the Board 
of Public Service, and the President of the Board 
of Aldermen. 

All the men interviewed seemed now to be aware 
of the necessity of providing the city with a com- 
prehensive City Plan, and expressed their willing- 
ness to work in conjunction with the architects 
from now on and along right lines. 

The different civic organizations, whose views 
were obtained, also expressed themselves as willing 


to fall in line, and work for a comprehensive City 
Plan, and asked immediate action, which now it 
seems is considered very important. 


American Builders’ Week at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


The week of October 18 to 23 next will be Ameri- 
can Builders’ Week at the Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco, and the committee in charge is planning a 
special daily program of particular interest to visit- 
ing builders. Quite apart from the exhibits in the 
exposition, the buildings themselves will offer an 
unusual variety of suggestions to builders, and it 
is not to be doubted that the influence of the Exposi- 
tion as a whole will be felt throughout the whole 
country for many years to come. Builders’ Week 
would seem to be one of the most fitting of the many 
observances which have been planned by the exposi- 
tion authorities. Curiously enough, we have not 
heard of an Architect’s Week. 


The Fireproofing of Wood 


The Most Comprehensive Report on this 
Subject 


The National Fire Protection Association has 
published its report of the Committee on Uses of 
Wood in Building Construction, Mr. Julius Franke, 
chairman. A special edition of the report has been 
printed for members of the Institute, and has been 
distributed by the Committee on Fire Prevention, 
of which Mr. Franke is also chairman. 

The bulk of the report is given over to the narra- 
tive of the exhaustive tests made by Mr. R. E. 
Prince, Assistant Engineer in Forest Products, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The principal object of the tests was to determine, 
if possible, the most practical methods of rendering 
wood fireproof. The report treats of the relative 
inflammability of fifteen or twenty specimens of 
the commonly used woods, the relative inflamma- 
bility of wood treated with various chemical fire- 
retardants, and the relative inflammability of 
untreated and treated siding and shingles, an investi- 
gation of the relative inflammability of unpainted 
and painted shingles and siding. The whole narrative 
is replete with interesting experiments and deduc- 
tions, of too great length to be here reprinted. The 
general conclusions were as follows: 

1. There was very little variation in the inflam- 
mability of the various species of untreated woods 
when tested at the higher temperatures. For 
example, all of the specimens tested at 375 degrees C. 
ignited within two minutes. 

2. Ammonium salts and sodium borate gave more 
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efficient results than the other chemicals tested in 
rendering wood fire-retardant. All of the other 
salts tested did not prevent free combustion of the 
wood when injected in moderate quantities or they 
reacted with the wood, weakening and discoloring it. 

3. None of the chemical fire-retardants used, 
when injected into the wood, prevented it from glow- 
ing or charring. 

4. Wooden shingles may be rendered fire-retard- 
ant by injecting certain chemicals. The additional 
cost of painting which is necessary with water- 
soluble salts would, in most cases, no doubt, restrict 
the use of such treatments. 

5. The use of insoluble metallic borates precipi- 
tated in shingles appears to be the most practical 
of the methods studied for rendering wooden 
shingles fire-retardant. 

6. All of the paints tested with shingles rendered 
them to some degree more fire-retardant. The most 
effective of the paints tested which were suitable 
for outside use was one containing zinc borate 
pigment, which acted as a fire-retardant. 

7. Shingle stains of the type tested did not 
greatly increase the inflammability of the shingles 
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even though they were applied shortly before being 
tested. Their use as a means of decorating treated 
shingles should, no doubt, be allowed,as they do not 
detract materially from the fire-retarding treatment. 

8. The paints tested which were designed for 
interior use were in general more effcetive than the 
paints designed for outside use, in retarding fire. 

g. The method of application of a paint is of 
considerable importance. It would seem to be good 
practice with shingles to apply the paint to-approxi- 
mately three-fourths of both sides before laying the 
shingle. 

Further work is now being carried on at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, in which conditions 
existing in fires will be more closely approached. 

The object of these experiments is to obtain a 
comparison of the results described in this paper 
with the results that would be obtained in a fire. 
More information will also be collected on the 
degree to which wood can be rendered fire-retardant. 

We believe that the thanks of the profession are 
due the N.F.P.A. and the Forest Products Labora- 
tory for this further interesting and profitable con- 
tribution to the great subject of fire prevention. 
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